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and desire toward him and him alone. 


come of a divided heart. 


fidence must have been shaken by the popular inter- 
est shown in the brutal fight between two bullies, 


.the news columns and in the editorial pages of the 
| principal newspapers of our great cities during the 


past week or two. There is no redeeming feature in 
this exhibit of the degradation of human nature. It 
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tration of this truth in the story of St. Zita of Lucca, 
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If God were to tell us that he would give us this 
hour the very best gift that we were capable of ‘re- 
ceiving, our hearts would be glad at the certainty of 
such a blessing. Do we need a special assurance 
from God that his gift to us for this hour is such a 
gift? If not, then let us receive what he sends at 
this time as that which he sees to be the very best he 
could give to our advantage, and which we shall ‘see 
to be so by and by. é 


It is as easy to make a god out of imaginations as 
out of stone or wood. Only the knowledge of God 
can save us from idolatry, gross or subtle. Many a 
man worships a god who is but the indefinite expan- 
sion of his own character, like the specter of the 
Brocken, which is but the shadow of the spectator 
cast on the mountain-mist. There is no comfort and 
no moral help in the worship of that or of any other 
idol. The worshiper has no delight in his God, and 
no desires toward him, but to escape his severities. 
To know the true God is the eternal life of growth 


~- 


| in Italy, who lived and died as a servant-girl, simply 
| doing her best to fill her sphere, and because of her 
| success in this endeavor became the patron saint of 
| the city in which she lived and died. “ Santa Zita,” 
he says, “was a real, living, hard-worked maid- 
servant in the town you still know as a great [olive] 
oil mart, in the thirteenth century. As real a person 
as your own kitchen-maid, and not a bit better, 
probably, than yours is, if she’s a good one... . She 
became very a notable creature indeed, and one of 
wide practical power throughout Europe; for though 
she lived and died a servant of all work at a clothier’s, 


since been the type of perfectness in servant life, to 
the Christian world.” No one of us does as well in 
his present sphere as he might do; yet many of us 
are thinking we might do better if we had a better 
sphere. If, instead of wishing for another sphere, we 
were to set ourselves to filling the sphere appointed 
to us, we might become a good deal more like a saint 
than we yet are in the community where we live, 
even if we had no prospect of being reputed a saint 
by those who come after us. A 


Every life, as indeed every social movement, has 
its critical periods, its moods, or times of special sus- 
ceptibility to external impressions. When we wish 
a favor from any one, or wish to influence him in any 
way that shall result in gain to ourselves, we study 
to take him at a time when he is most likely to be 
| receptive and acquiescent. But do we study as deeply 
'to avoid influencing him, or, at least, setting before 
him an example which in his receptive mood or im- 
pressible period is most in danger cf resulting to his 
injury? Take the case of childhood,—that most im- 





| 


thirty years after her death, Dante acknowledges | 
her the patron saint of her city, and she has ever | 


pressible period of life. A parent requests a giddy-! 





and joy; and the first step toward knowing him is | headed visitor at his board not to do or say certain 
purity of heart, or the simplicity of direction of mind | things in the presence of his young children. The 
He who | visitor replies, or at least believes, that there must 
looks only for God finds God. Idolatry is the out-| come a time when the child cannot escape hearing 


such words cr seeing such doings, and therefore, as 
they are not wrong per se, there is no sense in ruling 


If any man has been disposed to rejoice over the | out from the children’s observation that which sooner 
Christian civilization of the United States, his con- | °T later they must become more or less familiar with. 


But such persons forget that there are degrees of im- 
pressibility for evil as well as for good. A seed 


and in the space given to this exhibit of brutality in | dropped into the heart of a child of six is likely to 
| grow to be an almost ineradicable weed, whereas the 


same seed dropped into the heart at ten or at sixteen 
might barely take root, or, even if producing stalk 
and leaf, wither and die out soon after. It is impos- 
sible to avoid hearing tales of bloodthirsty cruelty ° 
and other revolting forms of crime as we grow older 
and mingle with the world. But it is unwise to sear 
young hearts with such firebrands, even though in 
later life they cannot altogether escape it. The sear- 
ing in the child is deeper than in the adult, and what 
has been most tender and susceptible may, if unpro- 
tected, become most callous and apathetic. 





THE INCH AND THE ELL. 

We are all familiar with the old saying, “Give the 
Devil an inch, and he’ll take an ell.” But the con- 
verse truth as to God is not so familiar. King 
James I. of Scotland, who had learned in captivity 
to love God and to practice the art of song, is said 
by tradition to have written the couplet : 

“ Lufe maist thy God, that first thy lufe began; 
And for ilk inch he will thee quite ane span.” 
Or, to put modern English for his medieval Scotch : 
“Love most thy God, 
Who first thy love began, 
And for each inch 
He’|l thee requite a span.” 
The two sayings do present admirably the two an- 
tagonistic characters which stand for the poles of the 
spiritual universe. The evil character is the grasp- 
Bound in fhe chains of 
selfhood, it cannot go forth in either sympathy or 


| ing, self-aggrandizing one. 





help, or in enrichment to the needs of any other 
| being. Such goodness, therefore, never can seem 
| real to it. “ Doth Job serve God for nought?” im- 
| plies ‘the correlative, “Doth God protect Job for 
/nought?” The best show of virtue, either human or 
| divine, it instinctively traces to the subtle influence 
of an implied though concealed love of self. If Job 
is not rewarded for his virtue in houses and children 
and flocks, then he takes it out in good emotions and 
the sense of being a martyr. Virtue is no more than 
the love of praise, either from others or from ourselves. 

Such is the satanic program as to the actual work- 
ing of things in the moral universe; and, as the 
proverb says, he acts up to his program. By his 
consistency as well as by his zeal he puts “ the chil- 
dren of the light” to shame often. He is “all for 
number one.” He misses no chance to advance his 
interests. And he knows how to take advantage of 
the smallest gain to make it greater. To get us to 
convert loose thought into act, evil act into habit, bad 
habit into character, is the fine art of this great artist 





in evil. To keep him at arm’s length and more, is 
the only way to make sure of not being on intimate 
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terms with him. As a Scotch proverb says, “ They 
that wad sup soup wi’ the Deil need a lang spune.” 

We put ourselves on his side of the case in theory 
when we adopt his principle that we are to look 
everywhere for selfishness, Low, cynical estimates 
of life come from his workshop. Disbelief in disin- 
terested virtue is his very creed. He is not an 
atheist ; he knows too much forthat. But he knows 
that men might as well be such, if he can get them 
to agree with him that even human goodness is a 
subtle form of selfishness.. The man who believes 
that has thrown away the only alphabet in which he 
can spell the name of God. 

In practice we put ourselyes on his side when self- 
seeking becomes the dominant principle in life. The 
life that gathers into itself, rather tlian pours itself 
out to others, is the life that is lost from the hand of 
God. William Law suggests that the very misery of 
the fallen spirits is in this self-concentration of their 
natures. Made to outflow and expand, tliey have 
perverted their own instincts until this tendency has 
become the chain of a painful and terrible bondage. 

It would be a terrible thing if God and the Devil 
were, as some of the old heretics taught, equal, and 
coérdinate powers. It is a joyful truth that the 
good, loving, generous God is supreme over all evil 
powers, They are as nothing before him. This is a 
piece of good news which must carry comfort to all 
who truly believe the message. The most wretched 
prisoner in the deep of a dungeon might well feel a 
gloom added to the darkness of his cell, and a weight 
to the burden of his fetters, if all faith in God’s good- 
ness and omnipotence were to depart from him. It 
is this faith which makes all the troubles of this life 
take on a transitory appearance. They are the 
“light afflictions” of a moment to him who knows of 
“ the eternal weight of glory.” 

And all this is so because the essential nature of 
God is love. His is a nature which forever goes out 
in gifts and blessings to his children. The world of 
nature shows this. He is the bountiful giver of good 
in every shape that meets his creature’s need. 


“The eyes of all wait upon thee, 
And thou givest them their meat in due season ; 
Thou openest thy hand, 
And satisfiest the desire of every living thing.” 


All the world is the storehouse of God’s gifts, in 
which each creature finds the room or closet or shelf 
where he has made provision for it. Not one is 
overlooked df unthought of. 

But the truth of the divine outgiving is seen still 
more clearly in the matter of the higher, the ever- 
lasting, gifts. Here we find that God’s very nature 
is self-impartation. All the spiritual riches of the 
divine character are bestowed freely on the spiritually 
needy. So Luther found when, in his early years, 
his heart was troubled by the vision of an angry, 
jealous, and exacting God, who gathered where he 
had not strewn, and reaped where he had not sown. 
Especially he lived in fear of the divine righteous- 
ness, until the study of Romans 1: 17 showed him 
that this righteousness is not a stern and terrible 
standard of judgment, whereby God condemns men for 
their sins, but the property in God by which he makes 
men righteous. And so he found of the rest of God’s 
“attributes,” as the theologians call them. His love 
is that with which he makes men loving; his strength 
is that with which he makes them strong; his wis- 
dom is theirs to make them wise; his glory to make 
them glorious. Every good and great thing we can 
see in God is but a putting forth of his divine power 
to make men like himself. 

And as the Scotch king said, he too knows how to 
use his opportunities, but in the reverse way. All the 
love that stirs in us toward him is his own gift to us 
first of all. But if we give him even a little open- 





ing to that love, he uses that to find entrance for 
more still. Take in an inch of his love, and he will | 
make it the span. His grows, not in exactions, but 
in gifts. His are great answers to poor prayers. | 
His are the crowns of glory for lives feeble in their | 


| day assigned to review. 





best devotion, and trembling in their strongest faith. 
His is the great gift of life eternal in return for noth- 
ing but the willingness to take it. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. , 
Norr.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or o&ght to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for whteh the space 
car, conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might havea place here are regeived, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 

be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


The International ‘lesson system is by no means per- 
fect; yet it seems to be better than any other system 
that has been tried or suggested. It is open to criticism, 
and it receives criticism without stint. Exceptions are 
fairly taken to some of its details that are within the 
province of the Lesson Committee; and again excep- 
tions are taken to details for which the Lesson Committee 
is not responsible. Thus, for example, the Lesson Com- 
mittee is responsible for labeling, as “The Quarterly 
Temperance Lesson,” a lesson on they right observance 
of the Lord’s Supper. But the Lesson Committee is not 
responsible for breaking in upon the plan of systematic 
Bible study with a “ Quarterly Temperance Lesson,” or 
a “Quarterly Missionary Lesson.” For this interrup- 
tion the International Convention which appointed the 
present Lesson Committee is responsible. And just here 
comes in the answer to this letter from a California cor- 
respondent : 

Why do we always have the review lesson on the twelfth 
Sunday in the quarter, this year, instead of on the thirteenth, as 
in former years? I have been expecting to have some one else 
ask this question, If you think it of enough importance, please 
answer in Notes on Open Letters. J 

* From the beginning of the discussion over a system of 
International lessogs, four plans were proposed, and 
severally advocated, Many were in favor of studying 
the Bible according to a prearranged, or agreed-on, sys- 
tem of doctrine, such as the Apostles’ Creed, or one of 
the many church catechisms; selecting Bible passages 
in proof of important dogmas. Many others favored a 
plan of study based on practical duties; selecting lessons 
enjoining reverence, purity, truthfulness, honesty, pa- 
triotism, obedience to parents, temperance, Sabbath- 
keeping, missionary service, and so on. Yet others 
favored the study of the Bible on the basis of the life of 
our Lord; selecting passages of the Bible illustrating 
Christ in prophecy and Christ in history; as according 
to the plan of the “ Christian Year.” Yet others, again, 
preferred the study of the Bible as a book, the Bible as 
the Book of books; selecting lessons in their order from 
the Old Testament and the New, so as to cover the whole 
range of Bible teaching in a given course of study. It 
was urged in favor of this plan, that, besides giving 
teachers and scholars an idea of the Bible as & whole, it 
would disclose all the doctrines of the Bible, and all the 
duties taught there, and would show Christ in prophecy 
and Christ in history. After full discussion of the sev- 
eral plans, this latter plan was adopted by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. The test of twenty years has abundantly 
justified the wisdom of this decision, But all the way 
along there has been a persistent effort on the part of a 
minority to force a departure from this plan, in order to 
have specific lessons on the duty of temperance, or of 
total abstinence, at certain times, regardless of the por- 
tion of the Bible under examination at that period. “For 
awhile, the last Sunday in each quarter was left open for 
a review of the quarter’s lessons, or for a lesson on tem- 
perance, or missions, or any other special topic, accord- 
ing to the wish of the local school. But before the 
meeting of the International Sunday-school Convention 
at Pittsburgh, in 1890, there was a great deal of active 
canvassing, in different parts of the country, for the pur- 
pose of securing delegates in favor of instructing the 
Lesson Committee to give at least one Sunday in each 
quarter to a lesson on temperance, apart from the Sun- 
As an outcome of this pressure, 
and the action of the Convention in view of it, the Les- 
son Committee decided to place the quarterly review on 
the twelfth Sunday of the quarter instead of the thir- 
teenth, and then leave the thirteenth Sunday open for 





—— 
a lesson on temperance, or missions, or some @ther specia] 
theme. Therefore it is that the review is now assigned 
to an earlier Sunday in the quarter than formerly. Th» 
new plan does not work satisfactorily. Complaints with 
reference to it are made in all directions, It makes an 
unpleasant break and hitch in the lessons of every quar.! 
ter. And when such an inexplicably unfortunate selec. 
tion as the one for this quarter’s thirteenth lesson stands 
out before the public as a result of the arrangement, the 
whole thing is practically brought into contempt. The 
truth is that the Bible is not written so as to make this. | 
kind of study practicable. The Bible deals with princi. 
ples rather than with specific rules of conduct. Those 
principles, rightly considered, point to total abstinence as 
a duty; but they do not directly command or enjoin 
total abstinence as a rule. No Lesson Committee can 
find in the Bible four lessons a year for five or seven 
years that squarely teach total abstinence. The attempt 
at anything of ‘this sort tends to bring total abstinence 
into disrepute by its misdirected endeavor. On the con- 
trary, a good teacher can find the duty of total abstinence 
implied in a dozen lessons of every year, coming in the 





ordinary course of the study of the Bible according to the 
‘International lesson system. The experiment of the pres- 


ent year shows the folly and the wrong of a departure of 
this sort from the International lesson plan; and Sun- 
day-schools generally are already convinced on this point. 





THE SEEKER. 
BY LUCY LARCOM., 

“Tf selfishly Thy heaven I seek, 

I seek thy heaven in vain ”’— 


I heard my heart within me speak : 
I hear it yet again. 





For heaven is all-unselfishness ; 
The souls whose home is there, 

Have never dreamed of happiness 
They do not long to share. 


If selfishly thy love I seek, 
I seek my love in vain. 

Place at thy side need none bespeak 
Who shrinks back from thy pain. 


For love—thy love—is sacrifice : 
Who seeketh still his own, 

Nor for thy lost ones lives and die¢s, 
Thyself hath never known. 


Dear Lord, each selfish thought we think 
Puts us afar from thee ; 

Into our own dark depths we sink, 
Where heaven can never be. 


Teach us to know thee as thou art,— 
To give as thou hast given! 

O show us how the loving heart 
May make this world a heaven! 


Beverly, Mass. 





CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH OF THE 
APOSTLE PAUL. 


BY PROFESSOR JOHN A. BROADUS, D.D., LL.D, 


The providential training of the great apostle is from 
tlfe beginning quite noteworthy, and suggests some things 
deserving reflection on the part of teachers and parents, 
as to their dealings with the young. 

Paul of Tarsus had a notable ancestry. He belonged 
to a marked people, proud of their history as a race, 
who have been from our earliest knowledge of them to 
the present day améng the most intellectual and ener- 
getic of the races of mankind. The tribe of Benjamin 
was comparatively small, and may seem to us insignifi- 
cant, but the apostle himself refers to it (Phil. 3 : 5) in 
such a way as to show that he felt a tribal pride; and he 
bore the name of the first king of Israel, who was a 
Benjamite. Moreover, his father possessed a personal 
dignity very higlily valued in the provinces of the Roman 

pire,—he was a Roman citizen; and the son’s Roman 
én. was Paulus, which we shorten into Paul, This 
would exempt the father and his household from all 
ignominious punishments, and from being punished at 
all without trial. I¢ is difficult for us to realize, and 
impossible to find any modern relation to illustrate, the 
significance and value of this citizenship for a provincial. 
At the present day, and especially in our country, it is 
the fashion to make light of a man’s descent and the 
social position of his family. Yet even among us, while 
political candidates would not say so, there are numerous 
families everywhere that value their descent and their 
dignity of position; and it is a real help for a child to 
be born with such blood, and reared amid such memo- 
ries and aspirations. We may often help children and 
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youth very much by quietly urging, “ You ought to act 
worthily of your family,” or, “ You must not bring re- 
proach on your kindred and your name.” 

The region in which Paul was born and spent his boy- 
hood could not fail to make its impression upon a suscept- 
ible nature. It is a great thing to grow up in view of 
the sea, and greater still to grow up in view of grand 
and noble mountains. The Taurus Mountains are a 
snowclad range, of singular beauty and grandeur. This 
impressible child might gaze every day upon that splen- 
did spectacle, and at the same time might often, from 
any hillock, behold the gleaming Mediterranean. His 
ancestors had long dwelt in a like region, where they 
were familiar at the same time with mountains and the 
sea, What was thus true of Palestine, was true also of 
Greece, and a large part of Italy; is true also of Scotland 
and a great part of New England. We may help young 
children not a little by deepening their interest in any 
impressive natural objects within the reach of their 
vision, by striving to interpret for them, in sympathetic 
fashion, the meanings of nature, and communicate to 
them the sentiments it is suited to awaken, Not all can 
behold either the mountains or the sea, but every child 
can be taught to observe trees and flowers, and every 
dweller upon earth can be helped to feel, on a brilliant 
night, that “‘the heavens declare the glory of God.” 

Tarsus was a seat of extensive trade and a center 
of varied travel. Anywhere in its streets the boy’s quick 
eye would be caught by the varied hues of many foreign 
costumes, his ear saluted by the half-musical jargon of 
many foreign languages. Such things cannot fuil- to 
make a child more observant; but here too it can be 
helped by suggestion from older persons, And Tarsus 
had its histories. Many a time must the boy have stood 
beside the bright river Cydnus, and, as he dipped his 
hand or foot for an instant into the ice-cold water which 
it had brought down from the snowy mountains, recalled 
the story of Alexander, the great Grecian conqueror,— 
how he came one day hot from his march, and, throwing 
off his garments, plunged into the stream; and all the 
Greek physicians could hardly save his life. Very likely 
he had heard how Cicero, the famous Roman orator, 
once lived there as governor; and no doubt he had been 
often told how the beautiful Egyptian queen Cleopatra 
came sailing up the Cydnds, arrayed like Venus on her 
couch, to meet her Roman lover Antony. Let me deter- 
mine the stories a boy is told, and you may control the les- 
sons heis taught. Let us all hope that in the season upon 
which we are entering every child in America will hear 
in attractive forms the story of Columbus, not only 
nourishing patriotism, but illustrating the power of reso- 
lution and perseverance to conquer the greatest difficul- 
ties, to succeed in what other men regarded as impossible. 

From a babe Paul knew the Holy Scriptures, like 
Timothy, who afterwards became his associate in labor. 
When he could not yet talk plain he was told the won- 
derful stories in that wonderful collection of sacred books 
which we call the Old Testament. His father was a 
Pharisee of the Pharisees, and would not neglect such 
early instruction. We know nothing of his mother, but 
the experience of mankind inclines us to take for granted 
that the “‘ mothers of the wise and good” were good and 
wise mothers. Happy the child that is early taught at 
home to know the sacred writings, to recognize their 
claims upon us for loving trust and honest obedience. 
Happy the teacher, at home or at school, who so truly 
loves the Bible, and so truly lives by it, as to teach the 
young its blessed lessons with the power that comes from 
personal experience. When we take in hand the class 
of children in the Sunday-school, or of young ministers 
in the theological seminary, we can soon begin to per- 
ceive which of them have grown up in pious homes, 
where the Bible was really understood and loved. Such 
pupils are a comfort and a pleasure to the instructor, 
but those who give no token of having enjoyéd such ad- 
vantages ought to awaken in us all the stronger desire to 
make amends for the deficiency so far as we possibly can. 

That must have been a thrilling hour for the boy come 
from Tarsus, when he first stood in the Temple of Jeru- 
salem. He had often heard his father tell about it, and 
other kinsmen, and many a guest sojourning in their 
home after a return from the Holy City. But now his 
own time has come. Just entering his teens, with senses 
awake and mind alert, and young ambition all aglow, 
he has sailed from Tarsus to Cesarea, gazing long in his 
voyage upon the mountains of Lebanon, stopping per- 


And now at the hour of prayer, keeping close to his 

father as they thread the crowded courts, he draws near 

to the altar, and sees their own chosen sacrifice laid upon 

it,—sees with a heart all bounding with excitement, vet 

subdued into reverence. In far coming years he will be 

able to tell how, moved “‘ by the mercies of God,” we 

must not merely lay on the altar the dead body for sacri- 

fice, but must present our own bodies “a living sacrifice,” 

a consecration of ourselves unto God. 

There was high teaching in those great Bible-classes 
at Jerusalem, in or near the outer court of the temple, 
where thoughtful men like Gamaliel gathered younger 
and older pupils around them, read some portion of the 
sacred writings, opened it up a little by general explana- 
tion, and then invited all manner of free question and 
answer between the pupils and the teachers seated to- 
gether on the platform. No doubt they wasted time in 
committing to memory and repeating the decisions of 
courts and the opinions of teachers in past generations. 
But they did greatly encourage lively discussion of all 
the moral, legal, and social questions which were sug- 
gested by the lesson before them. This waked up the 
minds of the pupils, and trained them to vigor of thought, 
exactness of statement, force of argument, readiness of 
reply. With the vast expansion of modern knowledge 
we are now tempted to use in all teaching too much ma- 
terial, and thus not to have time for thorough examina- 
tion of the matter before us, and keen discussion of the 
various questions it suggests. Many teachers in Sunday- 
schools and day-schools, in college and in seminary, 
might do far better work if they could fall back to some 


extent upon the methods employed in the school of 


Gamaliel, where year after year, with widening knowl- 
edge and strengthening faculties, the young Saul from 
Tarsus was growing up from boy to man. 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 





DRAWING-CORDS. 
BY 0. G. LANGFORD. : 


Only a little faithspring 
Came bubbling up within, 

But I followed it into the Saviour’s embrace, 
Away from the bondage of sin. 


Only a little hopelet, 
Trembling within my breast, 

But it covered a thousand mournful thoughts, 
And brought me a world of rest. 


Only a little affection 
For God my Father and men, 

But it stilled the strain of a jarring chord, 
And set me at peace again. 


Only a little patience 
In bearing my little cross, 

But jt led mednto a deeper trust, 
As it turned to gain my loss, 


And the Faith and Hope and Affection, 
A threefold cord within, 

Are drawing me nearer every day, 
And binding me close to Him. 

When hoping and praying are ended, 
When faith is diffused in sight, 

With Jesus my Saviour, in glory divine, 
I shall dwell in the Land of Light. 


McMaster University, Toronto, Can. 





DAMASCUS. 
BY THF REY. R. H. HOWARD, PH.D. 


Damascus is one of the most ancient cities in the 
world, In the days of Abraham, whose servant Eliezer, 
it will*»e remembered, was a native of. this city, it was 
already a place of antiquity, as well as of renown. 
Formerly, for a long period, it was the opulent, populous, 
and powerful capital city of all Syria. At present it is 
the capital only of so much of Syria as is subject to the 
sultan of Turkey. 

At one time, according to Strabo, Damascus was the 
most magnificent city in the East. The Emperor Julian 
called it the “ Eye of all the East.” To the minds of 
Afabic poets it seems to have presented an ideal of para- 
dise,—this city of green redeemed from abounding deserts. 
They speak of it sometimes as a white ship in an ocean 
of verdure, The Moslems delight to tell how their 
prophet, Mohammed, once came to Damascus; but as 
from one of the surrognding heights he gazed upon the 





haps at Sidon or at Tyre, and recalling sacred story or 
prophecy, then journeying from Caesarea across the plain 
of Sharon and up the central mountains, till at last his 
boyish voice joined in the glad chant of the pilgrims, 
“ Our feet are standing within thy gates, O Jerusalem!” 


witchery of the scene,’he refused to enter the place, say- 
ing, “As I can enter but one Paradise, I choose to take 
| mine in the next world.” Even now, in spite of its past 
vicissitades,—at the hand of the Assyrian, Moslem, and 
Tartar,—Damascus is reckoned the largest city of Asiatic 


Turkey. “While Babylon and Nineveh and Palmyra,” 


says a late writer, “have long since fallen into utter 
decay, tempting the tourist and scholar only with buried 
relics and cuneiform inscriptions, Damascus still throbs 
with the life of not less than 120,000 souls.” 3 
Damascus undeniably occupies the most beautiful site 
in all Syria. Eligibly situated on the banks of the 
Abana, as seen from-afar, it is especially imposing; its 
tapering minarets and swelling domes, tipped with golden 
crescents, rising up in every direction from the confused 
mass of white-terraced roofs, while, in some places, their 
tops gleam like diamonds amid the green foliage. Mean- 
time, in the center of the city looms up the famous 
Grand Mosk, eleven hundred feet long by eight hundred 
feet broad,—originally a pagan temple, but subsequently 
converted into a Christian church ‘and dedicated to 
St. John Baptist. The Moslems say that beneath a cer- 
tain gateway of the city is a casket of gold even now 
containing the Baptist’s head. Nearly everything of 
Christian significance connected with this most wonder- 
ful antiquity of the city was, of course, destroyed when 
the building, many hundreds of years ago, was taken by 
the Moslems under Abd el-Melik ; yet on an old portal, 
long since closed up, may still be found, we are told, 
a well-preserved Greek inscription, “Thy kingdom, 
O Christ, is an everlasting kingdom, and thy dominion 
endureth throughout all generations.” Weare informed 
that, though one of the noblest structures in Syria, and 
one of the most venerated mosks in the world, there is 
yet, aside from its associations, but little in this struc- 
ture itself that can be called imposing. “In its pres- 
ence, however,” observes a modern tourist, “ the sounds 
of the busy life about you are easily forgotten, while 
thoughts of the silent centuries which have left their 
memorials on this spot take full and solemn possession 
of your mind.” 

When and by whom Christianity was first introduced 
into Damascus is not known., Certain it is that at 
the time of Paul’s visit to the city and conversiox there, 
described in the: book of Acts, A. D. 35, there was al- 
ready in the place, apparently, quite a hopeful colony of 
Christian disciples. Early obtaining a firm footing here, 
Christianity, it would seem, spread so rapidly among the 
population that not only was the church in this city duly 
represented by its metropolitan, or bishop, at the famous 
church council of Nice, but, in the time of Constantine, 
its great temple, as just stated, had been duly consecrated 
as a cathedral church. 

Meantime, the Roman empire was waxing feeble, and 
that Christianity, which by its establishment as a national 
institute ought to have infused into the declining state 
the germs of a new life, was itself losing much of its pris- 
tine purity and power. Like many other places, Damas- 
cus was feeling the demoralizing tendencies of the times, 
and more especially the debasing effects of a sadly cor- 
rupted faith. 

In the beginning of the seventh century a new and 
terrible power appeared upon the stage of the world’s 
history, destined, in the then near future, to overthrow 
a degenerate empire, and to chastise an erring and apos- 
tate church. That power had suddenly emerged from 
the desert-sands of Arabia, and was rapidly extending 
its conquests over the whole civilized world. 

Shortly after the death of Mohammed, the Saracens, 
fired with a fanatical and invincible zeal for conquest, 
after having in rapid succession reduced many other 
cities of great resources and renown, at length made bold 
to sit down before the gates of old time-honored Damas- 
cus. After a protracted and most desperate siege,-—a 
siege during which much of its best blood had been 
poured out like water in its defense,—the proud city was 
at last compelled to yield. In the year of our Lord 634, 
most mournfully this hitherto imperial and seemingly 
impregnable city opened its gates to the dreaded and 
remorseless invader; and from that sad day, on its bat- 
tlements, the cross, as a national ensign, has never once 
displaced the hated crescent. 

Not long after its fall this illustrious metropolis be- 
came the seat of the Caliphate, and as such accordingly, 
for agés, the capital of the whole Mohammedan world. 

There is at present a feeble, struggling Protestant 
Christian mission at Damascus, maintained, I believe, by 
the Presbyterians. At onetime the Christian community 
here was apparently making such steady advance in 
wealth and influence as to have excited the bitter enmity 





While it may be admitted that the recently converted Saul of 
Tarsus was the first boldly to preach Jesus in the synagogues of 
Damascus, Iam unable quite to understand how the writer in Me- 
Clintock and Strong's Cyclopedia (see Vol. IL, p. 650, art. Damascus) 





can say that *‘ Christianity was planted [if by planted is meant intro- 
duced into) in Damascus by Paul himself.” 
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of the Mohammedan population, known to be the wildest 
fanatics and the most bloodthirsty cut-throats in the East. 
Hence, in July, 1860, the latter suddenly rose against 
the defenseless Christians and massacred about six thou- 
sand of them in cold blood, and left their whole quarter 
in ashes. Such, alas! seems to have been the last act 
in the long and singularly checkered history of Damascus. 

Franklin, Mass. 





A FUNERAL MORAL. 
BY ELLA LYLE. 


Jack Mann was buried to-day. His real name was 
John, but every one called him Jack. Uncle Philip 
spoke of him as our young brother in the funeral talk, 
but once he forgot,-and said Jack. 

I have been visiting Aunt and Uncle Greenleaf for 
two months, and heard Jack Mann’s name mentioned 
last week for the first time. Since that time I’ve heard 
little else, for he died quite suddenly on Saturday morning. 

It was on Wednesday that I sat behind the lilacs, try- 
ing to read. On the porch, with Aunt Rose, were six 
ladies,—the strawberry festival committee. I felt sorry 
for aunty, because, when Uncle Philip told her the ladies 
were talking of a festival, she said “O Philip!” in such 
a groaning tone that I asked her if strawberries made 
her sick. Uncle Philip laughed, and said that berries 
were not the worst things one had to swallow in a festi- 
val. Could he have meant the lemonade? 

At any rate, I know Aunt Rose didn’t care about the 
festival; but there she had to sit for three hours, help- 
ing to decide how little sugar could be bought and yet 
have the berries decently sweet. Mrs. Gage offered to 
cut the cake, because shea said she could make it go 
round a-long way by cutting square pieces. Mrs. Gage 
talka exactly like an Irish bull. Mrs, Crane said the 
crusts that came off the loaves could be sold to the boys 
for half price; and to any one who loved strawberries 
there was something frightful in the way Mrs. Lee cal- 
culated to dish them out. Uncle Philip says these 
ladies are not stingy (I told him I had a particular rea- 
son for asking), so the idea of a festival must be to have 
almost nothing, and pay a big price because the money 
is for the church. The fewer berries there are in the 
saucer, or the more sour they are, makes you feel self- 
denying, especially if one is fond of strawberries, 

At last everything was settled except the lemonade, 
and Mrs. Gates said they might better wait until the 
festival night to decide whether it was best to have 
pieces of lemon floating on top, or just make it plain. 
They all agreed; and stopped talking to rest. Presently 
some one asked if that wasn’t Jack Mann coming down 
the road. A boy, about sixteen years old, with red 
hair: (curly), came along, whistling as he walked, and 
turned in at the garden gate. He raised his hat to the 
ladies, and left a paper for Uncle Philip. He answered 
Aunt Rose’s questions about his mother, lifted his hat 
once more, and went off. He seemed to be a well-man- 
nered boy. 

When I came out of my character study, Mrs, Bell was 
asking what brought Jack Mann from school in the 
middle of term time,—had he been expelled? That is 
the way it began. In the next half hour I heard con- 
siderable about that boy, from the time he fell down the 
cistern—he was four years and three months old, but 
large for his age, Mrs. White said—until he started for 
Hilltop Seminary, three months ago. Now, it doesn’t 
seem reasonable to believe that falling down a cistern 
has much to do with a boy’s character, but Mrs. Crane 
said she felt then that he wouldn’t turn out well. It 
wasn’t so much the falling in, as the getting out, that 
impressed her this way ; for it seems that, instead of cry- 
ing, or fainting, he came up laughing, and actually 
kicked the man who pulled him out. Then Mrs. Lee 
said she was afraid his tastes were inclined to be low, for 
‘once he crawled under the circus tent, when it came to 
Mayville, and he was found fast asleep on the fairy 
dancer’s lap. I think it is perfect stuff for Mrs. Gates to 
say it was “irreverent” because little Jack wanted “ to 
go and live with the angel” for two or three weeks. 
Mrs. Bell said she thought his Uncle Jack married an 
actress or something, which accounted for it; but Aunt 
Rose said she was only a singer in a Boston church. 
Then some one raked up a stained-glass window that 
Jack Mann broke in Judge Atwater’s house. Mrs. 
Gage asked if it didn’t show an utter lack of judgment to 
play ball when stained glass was known to be so expen- 
sive,—or was it pure recklessness? 

Mrs. Crane said it was all of a piece with his losing 
his sister’s silk umbrella. She went on to say that there 


people of to-day; Jack Mann was a case to point at, and 
if she ever had children of her own, they should be for- 
bidden to lose or break anything. Mrs. Lee promised 
to make it her business to find out why Jack was ex- 
pelled; then all the ladies kissed Aunt Rose, saying they 
must go, and finally went after a good while. 

Aunt Rose said her head ached so she didn’t know 
what they had been saying; so she went in to lie down, 
leaving me to think about the boy they called Jack 
Mann. Now, wouldn’t this talk make any one believe 
that a boy was no good generally, when six ladies, leav- 
ing out sick Aunt Rose, hadn’t a nice thing to say of 
him? A careless, low-tasted boy was all they pictured 
him to be. I meant,to ask Uncle Philip if he considered 
him a dreadful warning, and tell him what Mrs. Crane 
felt at the time his life was saved by falling in the cis- 
tern and being pulled out laughing. I would rather be 
a gypsy fortune-teller, and promise every one lots of 
gold and husbands, than be a woman who is always 
having impressions that people are not going to turn 
out well. 

Saturday morning I went on a picnic. Of course, it 
rained, and I lost a silver teaspoon ; but the dinner didn’t 
get very wet, so we had a real nice time. I came home 
at night to find the festival committee again seated on 
the porch, They had dropped in, one by one, to talk 
over the sudden death of Jack Mann. It seems that he 
had not been very well at Hilltop, and came home for a 
few days; he was found in bed unconscious that very 
morning, and died from heart trouble in a few hours. 

Uncle Philip squeezed room for me in his big rocking- 
chair, and my astonishment grew to the most enormous 
size; for would you believe that those ladies praised up 
Jack Mann until I pinched Uncle Philip to find out if I 
had gone to nothing! Mrs. Gates said it was hard to 
lose a tender-hearted and affectionate boy like Jack out 
of their midst; and Mrs. Lee said she always liked to 
have him pick her cherries, because he was so honest. 
Mrs. Bell asked if the ladies noticed how respectfully he 
raised his hat when he stopped here last week. A gen- 
tleman every inch of him. Mrs, Gage told Aunt Rose 
that her boys always said he gave away the biggest half 
of anything he had, and was a lesson in generosity. 
Mrs. White said he.was very truthful ; and Mrs. Crane 
wound up by declaring that a boy who walked up and 
rang Judge Atwater’s bell, instead of sneaking off when 
he broke the window, was worth a bushel of stained 
glass, 

It certainly makes a difference whether one is dead or 
alive when people talk about you. If Jack Mann was 
honest, truthful, and genergus, why didn’t’somebody say 
so last Wednesday? He may have been careless, so I 
can’t say that they bit him behind his back; but I.do 
say that his value went up wonderfully in a short time. 

Every one of those ladies jumped up and said they 
ought to hurry home when I asked if this was the boy 
they thought must have been expelled from Hilltop. 
When we were alone, I told Uncle Philip all about it. 
He said very little, but I knew he marked it down on his 
brains. He is a great note-taker. I asked him to tell 
me what kind of a boy Jack Mann really was; for, asthe 
Bible says, figs and thistles picked off the same bush are 
too unnatural, and I couldn’t trust those ladies. From 
what Uncle Philip said, I should judge that he was not 
one of the kind who die because they are so good and 
grow up to be ministers; but more like a marble-cake 
boy, with streaks of light and dark dough. He was 
working on the dark streaks, and that, is a figure 
which means that he was trying to be a Christian, and 
was one. 

It’s a very old funeral moral to say we must be kind 
to people while they are with us, for when tMey are 
gone we can’t; but Uncle Philip put another head on 
top of that, which is newer, and very important. He 
begged every one, in his most pulpit voice, to practice 
saying good things of people before they die; and re- 
cited four verses of poetry to show that whatever we say 
afterward won’t make up for the tice things we didn’t 
tell when we hadachance. He said that we ought to 
sprinkle a few flowers around through life, instead of 
saving a whole wreath to lay on top of thé casket. Uncle 
Philip didn’t mean real tea roses «nd carnations; for 
his talk was like an allegory, which is used when 
we wish to teach a lesson without hurting any one’s 
feelings. : 

Old Mr. Hill said it was an qd talk, but very im- 
proving. It certainly was_a.moral to some of those 
present, I don’t believe now-that Mrs. Crane will ever. 
tell of my teaspoon carelessness ; and I shouldn’t won- 
der if Mrs. Bell lets every one know who gave the most 





was a tendency to lose and destroy among the young 


cried a good deal to-day; in fact, the whole strawberry 
festival committee looked dreadfully ashamed,—and goog 
reason why! 


Newark, N. J. 





JOSEPH—ALASKAN, 


A TRUE NARRATIVE. 
BY ELIZABETH GRINNELL. *° 


** Doctor!” 

“ What is it, Joseph?” 

“Think yon, shall I feel this pain never go away?” 

“You will go away from your pain, Joseph.” 

“T shall die, doctor?” 

“You will rest soon.” 

Then there was a long pause, and Joseph said: ‘‘ Doc. 
tor, my little things are in my trunk for my one brother, 
I tried to do for.my people in Alaska this one thing, — 
to have knowledge. This is why Dr. Sheldon Jackson 
brought me here, To Captain Pratt’s school I came to 
learn what makes good men. I stay too short. I can 
never go back to my people. I cannot understand it, 
this pain. But one thing I learn,—Jesus Christ had 
pain. Our pain we understand together, when I come. 
I have no fear to. die. Many things I read in my Bible 
I doremember, All my sins He forgives.” 

Suddenly from the next rcom, half chapel and half 
parlor, of the little hospital, came sweet music. A dusky 
black-haired Indian boy, son of a Sioux chief, drew the 
steol up to the small organ, and began playing. On either 
side stood a Cheyenne and a Comanche, devotional com- 
mittee of the school Young Men’s Christian Aasociation. 

Rich and sweet they sang, the three Indians together, 
to the notes of the organ, “‘ Jesus, Lover of my soul.” 

Joseph listened, and held his stanty breath to catch 
the whole. A stray sunbeam through a wrinkle in the 
curtain showed the. brightness of his slightly almond- 
shaped black eye, set deeply in its brown socket. 

Faintly he echoed (for he was accustomed to singing 
it), “‘O receive my soul at last.” Then he fell asleep. 

’ When he awoke, it was evening, and he felt the pain 
again. 

*‘ Doctor,” he called. 

*“ Yes, Joseph,” came the answer. 

“ L should like te feel no pin when I die. You have 
medicine; when I-die, give it me. I ‘want to think of 
Christ while I die, If my pain I feel, then I think of 
pain.” 

And the doctor answered: ‘“ Joseph, I think your pain 
will go away now.” Remember the text you learned, 
‘When thou passest through the waters, I will be with 
thee.’ That means he will be with an Indian boy. Do 
not feel anxious, Joseph. Go to sleep again.” 

When the Alaskan opened his eyes again it was morn- 
ing. The doctor was moving about among the scattered 
cots with his little thermometer, to test the morning fever| 
stopping to give directions to the busy nurses, Indian 
girls with white caps on their heads, who fluttered about 
with steaming cups of tea or gruel, giving a pat here, or 
there a tuck, as the fresh white beds needed. Sma 

The sound of merry games from the playground came 
in at the open windows, and the click of tools in the 
workshops not far away. The whistle of the far-off loco- 
motive was answered in “‘ toot, toot,” from the small boys’ 
building, and the school bell rang out its cheerful call 
for the study hour. Everywhere was work and merry- 
making. . 

From an open transom, far up in the ceiling, came 
a milk-white dove. It lighted on the cornice above the 
lower window, and preened itself in preparation for its 
breakfast. Then it canted its dainty head this way and 
that down the row of white cots, to see from which came 
the best promise of plenty. Convalescents were prodigal 
of crumbs, for the stranger was expected, and down flew, 
or rather dtopped, the dove, picking rapidly up the scat- 
tered morsels, and evading with deft little flutters the 
advancing hand that would capture it. . 

From cot to cot it went, cooing as it came, till every 
white coverlet was clean of crumbs; and then Joseph’s 
voice in the alcove murmured, “‘ Dovie! dovie!”. The 
dove obeyed the call, but it found no crumbs on Joseph’s 
bed. The feeble hand stretched out toward the white 
bird, and it did not fly away in fear, but looked up into 
Joseph’s eyes, as if to say, “ Where is your breakfast, 
Joseph?” 

In a moment it was gone, up to the high transom 
again, where it preened its glistening feathers, and sent 
a few of them sailing down in the sunlight. Then a call 
from the outside, a shadow on the hospital wall, and the 
dove had flown. 





missionary money after I leave Mayville. They both 


“ Doctor,” whispered Joseph, “I have no pain now, 
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a [am glad. I remember my people. Jesus, Lover of 
my soul, let me hide ”— 

The Indian boy was at rest. Two Kiowas ani two 
Arrapahoes bore the coffin to the small cemetery behind 
the hill, where we buried him amid the falling tears of 
five hundred Indian children. Such is the simple story 
of the death of Joseph the Alaskan, 

Pasadena, Cal. 





ADVANCED PRIMARY METHODS. 
BY MRS. ARTHUR ©. BLODGETT. 


The custom of requiring children who have arrived at 
a suitable age to leavesthe primary department and 
enter the intermediate, or main school, to pass a speci- 
fied examination, after having been trained for that ex- 
amination, and to observe the occasion of promotion 
with special and appropriate exercises, is comparatively 
a new one, and is by no means general as yet, except, it 
may be, in some of our larger cities. The plan has 
many and marked advantages, and will, no doubt, in 
time gain universal favor, as it deserves. 

An arrangement for one school may prove utterly im- 
practicable for another, and yet an outline of that 
arrangement may serve to give to the primary teacher 
who has never pursued the method ideas which can be 
varied according to the different circumstances under 
which she is placed, 

Children having reached the age of nine years begin 
to feel that they are no longer “infants.” For this rea- 
son, and, further, that they need at this age more specific 
and personal attention than can be given in the primary 
department, they should be formed into a graduating or 
senior class or classes, it being wise at this age also to 
separate boys and girls. The primary teacher or super- 
intendent best knowing the needs of these children 
should select their future instructor. In subdivided 
classes this teacher will already have beep chosen. 

This class will still be considered a part of the primary 
department, and will participate in its opening and 

closing exercises, going into the main room, however, 
with their tgacher, during the lesson period, thus be- 
coming gradually familiar with their new surroundings. 

Preparation for promotion should in no way be al- 
lowed to interfere with the regular work of the Sunday- 
school. Not long since, a zealous and faithful teacher, 
who was preparing a class to enter a higher department, 
said in my presence, “ I have not had time to touch the 
lesson for a month.” I have known one other instance 
where all this extra work was crowded into the Sunday- 
school session, and in consequence something must have 
suffered neglect. 

This is a mistake. Any plan which encroaches upon 

the time allotted for the presentation of the Bible lesson 
should be avoided as unwise. Meetings should be held 
at some other time, a week-day at the teacher’s own home 
being preferable. 
' The children may be taught the Ten Commandments, 
First and Twenty-third Psalms, Lord’s Prayer, Beati- 
tudes, names of books of New Testament, to draw a map 
of Palestine, locate Bethlehem, Nazareth, Jerusalem, 
Capernaum, and Bethany. They should also have a 
general knowledge of the country and the life of Christ. 
They may then be transferred to the higher department. 
This occasion will be a never-to-be-forgotten epoch in 
the child’s life. 

Putting aside all thought of display, the service in 
honor of this promotion should be made as attractive as 
possible. It should take place at a time when the 
parents may attend. Time and money spent in notes of 
invitation to them will be amply repaid in the added 
interest in the school and church. A note like the fol- 
lowing, “ You are invited to attend the graduating exer- 
cises of W— Primary Department Class of 1892, at seven 
o'clock this evening,” sent home by each child in the 
room, will result in the attendance of many parents who 

might not be induced to enter a church for any other 
service, 

The church should be tastefully decorated; a motto 
chosen upon the formation of the class have a promi- 
nent place; or, if the school is so situated that the chil- 
dren of the primary department can march into the 
church, the graduates may precede the others, bearing a 
banner with their motto upon it. They may also sit 
upon the platform, and, at the close of the exercises, 
Which should be entirely by the primary department, be 
presented with Bibles and diplomas. The diplomas 
should be suitable for framing. 

Some teachers favor the plan of having these exercises 
take place near the close of each year, that the class 
may begin the new one in the main school. 


In either case the class should be formed several months 
before, that ample time be made for preparation. 

We need better and more thorough work in our 
primary teaching. In all ‘our plans no pains should be 
spared, nothing left undone that will add to the interest 
or profit of the class, 

Much thought should be given, much time spent, in 
preparation for the regular services. Pleasing motion 
songs, ingenioug blackboard illustrations, apt object- 
lessons, should serve to make the Sunday-school hour 
the one to which the child will look forward during the 
whole week. We need consecrated hearts and brains 
for this greatest of all work. That brains are required 
to teach the Bible-class, but any one ae do for the little 
ones, is an idea of the past. 

Some one has said “ No one should undertake to train 
children for the kingdom of heaven who has nota re- 
alization of special fitness for the work.” While we 
may not wholly agree with this statement, we may be 
sure a teacher who has not the necessary qualifications 
will not long remain unconscious of it. The teacher 
who is in her place from a sense of duty alone, and who 
devotes the least possible time to her work, should at 
least be transferred to some less important branch of the 
school than the primary department. ~ 

While we cannot make the imparting of so-called head 
knowledge of too great importance, may we not be in 
danger of thinking the little ones under our care too 
small to comprehend real heart teaching? 

We are molding head and heart, In following the 
example of the Master who himself has set a little child 
in the midst, we are reaching the root-life of these little 
human plants; and does not the root determine what 
the stem, bud, and blossom shall be? Let us nurture 
them well. Let us keep ever before us the thought that 
our first, last, and only purpose is to bring souls into the 
kingdom of Christ, and train them and care for them 
when they are there, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





THE WIND TO THE SEA. 
BY WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 


My viewless wings were first unfurled 
Above thee in the primal world. 


Through storm and calm, O wondrous Sea, 
I am thy herald swift and free, 


Bearing in strains of wo or mirth 
Spirit of thine o’er all the earth! 


Grovetown, Ga, ¢ 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


——_»—_—_—_ 


EMILY’S PICNIC. 
BY MARY E. BRUSH. 


Nobody seemed to notice Emily Gresham’s . hand, 
though she held it up just as high as she could when 
the Sunday-schdol superintendent told the scholars who 
were in favor of going to Cedar Knoll for their picnic to 
manifest it by that sign. 

Emily had a very pretty, chubby hand, with dimpled 
knuckles, The kind superintendent had patted it many 
a time when the little maiden came tripping into the 
class-room. It seemed funny that he didn’t notice it 
now. Perhaps it was because he was so busy counting 
the hands held up in favor of Crescent Beach. The 
voters for that place were in a large mejority. Enilly 
felt quite discouraged when she saw them going up,— 
most of the lady teachers’, daintily gloved in black, 
pearl, or tan kids, or in silken mits. As for the boys’ 
brown paws,—of course, they were held up in favor of 
the boating, bathing, wading, and sand-digging at Cres- 

cent Beach. So Emily’s modest but earnest little vote 

counted for naught. If the Sunday-school went to Cres- 
cent Beach, that meant no picnic for fer, because she 
was so small—only between six and seven—that she 
could not go so far away from home. There would be no 
one to take care of her, for mama was just getting over a 
long illness, and was not strong enough to travel thirty 
miles, True, more than one lady teacher would have 
been willing to look after the little girl; but nobody 
thought about it. All were so busy talking about the 
weather, the fare, excursion trains, ham sandwiches, and 
ice-cream. And she went home very much cast down 
in spirits. 

“It’s too bad!” she exclaimed to her mother. “I 
was’’specting such a nice time. Dorcas promised to 





It is also a suitable way to observe Children’s Day. 


and there’s Miss Stitchall’s made a new, white gump for 
my pink chambray ’’— 

“Guimpe, child,” mama corrected. 

“Yes’m. But I can’t go, even if I’ve got it, And 
that Tommy Traddles called me a ‘girl-baby,’ and said 
that Cedar Knoll was ‘too tame,’—just as though anybody 
wanted an awfully wild place! Ifit is right near our 
house, it’s real woodsy, is Cedar Knoll. That artist-man, 
Mr. Vandyke Brown, called it‘charmingly pitcher-rest.’” 
“ Picturesque,” mama again corrected. 

“Yes’m. Why do folks have to have big names for 
lovely things?” But, without waiting for an answer, 
the little girl continued: “ Even if it is picture-esque, it 
doesn’t seem to suit the big girls and boys, and—and—so 
Ive got to stay at home,” with a quiver of her lips, 
“Well, you’re only one, and they’re so many. Sup- 
pose they all had to be disappointed!” 

“Odear! I wish that there’d be nobody left out of 
the nice times,” 

“There always is somebody,” said Mrs. Gresham. 
And then she added thoughtfully: .‘‘ Suppose, little 
daughter, that we hunt ‘up some such somebodies, and 
make a picnic for them right here at Cedar Knoll!” 
Emily began to look highly interested, and mama 
continued: “I’ve thought of several. Myself” (with a 
little twinkle in her eye); “I haven’t had a nice time 
lately, being sick. I think; though, I can walk over to 
the Knoll. As for the rest, there’s Billy Lee. His 
nurse could wheel him over in his chair.” 

“‘ How pleased he’d be! Billy’s real jolly, even if he 
has been lame all the ten years of his life. And there’s 
Sophia and Serepta.”’”— 

“ Mrs, Bassett’s twins? Those nice little girls in pink 
calico frocks, who bring home the wash?” 

*“Yes’m. They work real hard,—do most all the 
work while their mother washes and irons for other 
folks, And there’s Mamie Jones; she’s nice; but her 
dress is so shabby that she couldn’t go to the Crescent 
Beach picnic, but it’ll be plenty good enough for ours.” 

“And if you don’t object to big folks, suppose we ask 
Miss Stitchall, She’s been sewing very hard lately, try- 
ing to earn money to pay off the mortgage on her mother’s 
house. I heard her say that she was longing for a little 
outing, but couldn’t spend time to go far away from 
home.” . 

“Oh, yes! we'll have her! Miss Stitchall is so kind, 
When she tries on my dresses, she always slips her hand 
in when she snips around the neck, because she knows it 
makes me feel crawly to have the cold scissors touch 
me. Now, when shall we have the picnic?” 

“ To-morrow, I guess.’ 

“T hope it’ll be pleasant,—that there won’t be any 
‘red sunrises,’ ‘ mackerel skies,’ or ‘sun’s drawing water,’ 
or ‘cat’s eating grass,’ or any other of the signs that 
Dorcas says means rain,” 

And there weren’t! The next day dawned as clear as 
one could desire. The guests all came gladly. Lame 
Billy’s face shone with delight, and Miss Stitchall’s 
cheeks grew quite pink as she sat under the fragrant 
cedars, with the wind gently fanning her. Sophia and 
Serepta came with their freshly starched pink frocks; 
but the stiffness of those same frocks soon vanished in 
the vigorous romps that took place, so that Mamie Jones 
wasn’t a bit jealous. 

Dorcas, the hired girl, took quite as much pains with 
her baking as if she had been preparing for Crescent 
Beach. There were “ pocketbook biscuit,” “rolled-up 
jelly-cake,” pink-sugared hearts and hands, cocoanut 
“kisses,” cold chicken, marmalade, and under a piece of 
rag-carpet beneath the biggest cedar was the family 
freezer full of delicious ice-cream, 

Silas, the hired man, put up a swing with a nice back to 
it, and even lame Billy was tossed up so high that his poor 
feet touched the branches just as the other children’s did. 
He had never been in aswing before, and he was allowed 
to stay in until he was ready to “let the oid cat die.” 

They all played games ; mama and Miss Stitchall told 
stories of what they did when they were little girls; 
Sophia and Serepta showed Emily how to make the 
cunningest doll-houses out of moss and bark and furnish 
them with toadstool tables and acorn cups and saucefs, 
They were all very much interested in watching a colony 
of ants carry away the crumbs left from the feast ; and 
they had a glowing chase after Fido, who was in pusuit 
of a dear little chipmunk. 

“Tell you what, mama,” said Emily that night, as she 
was being undressed for bed, “I think that making nice 
times for other folks is the best way to have a nice time 
for one’s self.” 

What do you think, my dears? 





bake some pocketbook biscuits and rolled-up jelly-cake, 


Herkimer, N. Y. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


. LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1892.] 
1. October 2.—Saul of Tarsus Converted.............. Acts 9: 1-20 


2, October 9.—Dorcas Raised to Life... 
8. October 16.—Peter’s Vislon.........-:0-cccseeeereeees , 
4, October 23.—Peter at Conares.. PERE AP eee .- Acts 10 : 20-48 
October 30.—The Gospel Preached at Antioch : 19-30 
November ¢,—Peter Delivered from Prison.............00:000 Acts 12 ; 1-17 
November 13.—The First Christian Missionaries............... Acts 13:1-13 
November 20.— Paul's First Missionary Sermon...............Acts 13: 26-43 
9. Nov. 27.—The Aposties Turning to the Gentiles...... Acts 13: 44to 14:7 
10. December 4.—Work Among the Gentiles.................. peveeeee ACs 14 : 8-22 
11. December 11.—The Apostolic Counclll...............cccccsemeeeeeeee Acts 15 : 12-29 
12. December 18,— Review. 
18. December 25.—(Optional Lessons :) 

Be Be CE GIO cecceccccepctsocossncsosearcepenscococenscessessnenee Luke 2 : 8-20 

2. Abstinence for the Sake Of Others.............cceceereee Rom, 14 : 12-23 







vee Cte 9 : 82-43 
... Aets 10 ; 1-20 


ese 





QUARTERLY PRE-VIEW. 


This quarter's lessons are a direct continuation of those of 
the last quarter. The same general topic and golden text 
are retained therefore. The complete forecast of the several 
lessons may be made thus: 


GROWTH OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 


. Enmity Turned to Loyalty. 

. Death Turned to Life. 

. Narrowness Turned to Breadth. 

. Aliens Turned to Brethren, 

. Reproach Accepted as Honorable. 

. Deliverance Granted to the Imperiled. 
. Going forth with the Gospel. 

. Full Forgiveness Proffered in Christ. 
. Receiving and Rejecting. 

10. Honor from Men Refused, 

11, Christian Limits Defined, 


SeoeMNIacnwne 


LESSON I., SUNDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1892. 
: SAUL OF TARSUS CONVERTED. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Acts 9 : 1-20. 
COMMON VERSION. 
1 And Saul, yet breathing out) 1 
threatenings and tlaughter 
against the disciples of the Lord, 
went unto the high priest, | 
2 And desired of him letters to 
Da-mias’cus to the synagogues, 
that if he found any of this way, | 
whether they were men or 
women, he might bring them | 
bound unto Je-ru’sa-lem. 
8 And as he journeyed, he came | 
hear Da-mds‘ous: and suddenly 
there shined round about hima 
light from heaven : 
4 And he fell to the earth, and 
heard a voice saying unto him, 


TITLE 


Memory verses : 15-18.) 


REVISED VERSION. 


But Saul, yet breathing threat- 
ening and slaughter against 
the disciples of the Lord, went 
2 unto the high priest, and asked 
of him letters to Damascus un- 
to the synagogues, that if he 
found any that were of the 
Way, whether men or women, 
he might bring them bound to 
Jerusalem. And as he journey- 
ed, it came to pass that he drew 
nigh unto Damascus: and sud- 
denly there shone round about 
him a light out of heaven: and 
he fell upon the earth, and 
heard a voice saying unto him, 


nw 


oe 


Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou| Saul, Saul, why persecutest 
me? 5 thou me? And he said, Who 
5 And he said, Who art thou, art thou, Lord? And he said, 


Lord? And the Lord said, I am | 
Jesus whom thou persecutest: i | 
is bard for thee to kick against the 
pricks. 

6 And he trembling and aston- 
ished said, Lord, what wilt thou 
have me to do? And the Lord 
said unto him, Arise, and go into | 
the city, and it shall be told thee | 
what thou must do. 

7 And the men which journeyed 
with him stood speechless, hear- | 
ing a voice, but seeing no man. 

8 And Saul arose from theearth; 
and when his eyes were opened, 
he saw no man: but they led him 
by the hand, and brought him 
into Da més’ous. 


Iam Jesus whom thou perse- 
cutest; but rise, and enter into 
the city, and it shal! be told 
thee what thou mustdo, And 
the men that journeyed with 
him stood speechless, hearing 
the ' voice, but beholding no 
man. And Saul arose from 
the earth; and when his eyes 
were opened, he saw nothing; 
and they led him by the band, 
and brought him into Damas- 
cus. And he was three days 
without sight, and did neither 
eat nor drink, 

10 Now there was a certain dis- 
ciple at Damascus,named Ana- 
nias ; and the Lord said unto 
9 And he was three days with- | him in a vision, Ananias, And 

out sight, and neither did eat nor he said, Behold,I am here, Lord. 

drink, 11 And the Lord said unto him, 
10 ¢ And there was a certain Arise, and go to the street 
disciple at Da-mias’cus, named which is called Straight, and 

An-a-ni’as; and to him said the inquire in the house of Judas 

Lord in a vision, An-a-ni’as. And for one named Saul, a man of 

he said, Behold, I am here, Lord. Tarsus: for behold, he prayeth; 
11 And the Lord said unto him, | 12 and he hath seen aman named 

Arise, and gointothestreet which, Ananias coming in, and laying 

iacalled Straight, and inquire in his hands on him, that he 

the house of Ji’das for one called 18 might receive his sight. But 
Saul, of Tiir’sus: for, behold, he Ananias answered, Lord, I have 
prayeth, heard from many of this man, 
12 And hath seen in a vision a how much evil he did to thy 
man named An-a-nl’ascomingin, 14 saints at Jerusalem: and here 
and putting Ais hand on him, he hath authority from the 
that he might receive his sight. chief priests to bind all that 

18 Then An-a-ni’as answered, 15 call upon thy name. But the 

Lord, I have heard by many of Lord said unto him, Go thy 

this man, how much evil he batb way: for he is a*chosen vessel 

done to thy’saints at Je-ru’sa-lem unto me, to bear my name be- 
14 And here be hath authority fore the Gentiles and kings, 
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from the chief oaeien: to bind all | 16 and the children of Israel : for 
that call on thy name. I will shew him how many 
15 But the Lord said unto him, things he must suffer for my 
Go thy way: for he is a chosen | 17 namé’s sake. And Ananias 
vessel unto me, to bear my name departed, and entered into 
before the Gén’tiles, and kings, the house; and laying his 
and the children of Is’ra-el : hands on him said, Brother 
16 For I will shew him how Saul, the Lord, even Jesus, who 
great things he musi suffer for my appeared unto thee in the way 
name’s sake. which thou camest, hath sent 
17 And An-a-ni’as went his way, me, that thou mayest receive 
and entered into the house; and thy sight, @nd be filled with 
putting his hands on him said, 18 the Holy Ghost, And straight- 
Brother Saul, the Lord, evenJesus,! way there fell from his eyes as 
that appeared unto thee in the it were scales, and he received 
way as thou camest, hath sent me, his sight; and he arose and 
thet thou mightest receive thy | 19 was baptized; and he took food 
sight, and be filled with the Holy and was strengthened. 
Ghost. ° And he was certain days with 
18 And immediately there fell the disciples which were at 
from bis eyes as it had been scales; 20 Damascus. And straightway 
and he received sight forthwith, in the synagogues he pro- 
and arose, and was baptized. | Claimed Jesus, that he is the 
19 And when he had received Son of God. 
meat, he wasstrengthened. Then | 
was Saul certain days with the 
disciples which were at Da-mas’- 
cus, 
20 And straightway he preach- | 
ed Christ in the synagogues, that | 
he is the Son of God, 


The American Revdsers would substitute ‘‘Holy Spirit” for “ Holy 
Ghost” in verse 17. 





LESSON PLAN, 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: Growth of the Christian Church. 


Go.pENn TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: So mightily grew the 
word of God and pres —Acts 19 : 20, 


Lesson Topic: Enmity Turned to Loyalty. 


1, Enmity, vs. 1, 2 

2. Arrest, vs. 3-9. 

3. Enlightenment, vs. 10-18, fi c 
_ 4. Loyalty, vs. 18, 1. c.-20, 


Lesson OUTLINE: 


GoLpEN Text: Except a man be born again, he cannot see 
the kingdom of God.—John 3 : 3. 


Datty Homer READINGS: 


M.—Acts 9; 1-20, Enmity turned to loyalty. 
T.—Acts 9: 21-31. Saul’s early Christian life. 
W.—Acts 22: 1-21. Paul's personal story. 

T.—Acts 26 : 1-23. Paul's personal story. 

F.—Gal. 1: 6-24. Paul’s persofial story. 

$.—Phil. 3: 1-14. Paul's personal story. 

$.--1, Tim, 1 : 12-17. . Paul’s gratitude. etent 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. ENMITY. 





1. Inward : 
Saul, 
disciples a ). 
Their inward part is very wickedness (Psa. ‘5 : 9). 
Inwardly are Hoda wolves (Matt. 7 : 15), 
The mind of the flesh is enmity against God (Rom. 8 : 7). 
il. Aggressive: 
Saul... went unto the high priest, and asked of him letters 
(1, 2). 
Saul laid waste the church (Acts 8 : 3). 


I persecuted the church of God, and made havock of it — 1: 18), 
I was before a... persecutor, and injurious (1 Tim, 1 : 13). 


. breathing threatening and slaughter against the 


l. Extreme: 

"' he fownd any,... men or women, he might bring them 
bound (2). 
w it - haling men and women committed them to prison (Acts 


3). 
I persecuted this Way unto the death (Acts 22 : 4). 
Ww {gh a were put to death, I gave my vote against them (Acts 
) 
II, ARREST. 
1. The Light: 
There shone rownd about him a light from heaven (3). 


Suddenly there shone from heaven a great light (Acts 22 : 6). 

I could not see for the Slory of that light (Acts 22 : 11). 

At midday... I saw... alight... above the brightness of the sun 
(Acts 26 : 13). 

WW. She Voice : 
He... heard & voice saying wnto him, Saul, Saul (4). 


The men... stood speechless, hearing the voice, but beholding no 
man (Acts 9 : 7). 

They heard not the voice of him that spake to me (Acts 22 : 9). 

I beard a voice ., . in the Hebrew language (Acts 26 : M). 


il, The sheen: : 
I am Jesus whom thou persecutest (5). 
Jesus, who appeared unto thee = the way (Acts 9 : 17). 
os. a appointed thee. ..to see the Righteous One (Acts 
and last of all. . ~he appeared to me also (1 Cor, 15 : 8). 
IV. The Surrender : 
They led him by the hand, and brought himénto Damascus (8). 


Being led by the hand, . . . I came into Damascus (Acts 22 : 11). 
I was not disobedient unto the heavenly vision (Acts 26 : 19). 
Immediately I conferred not with flesh and blood (Gal, 1 : 16). 


Ill, ENLIGHTENMENT. 
1. A Teacher : 
There was a certain disciple at Damascus, named Ananias 
(10). 
He hath seen a man named Ananias coming in (Acts 9 : 12). 
There it shall be told thee of all things (Acts 22 : 10). 
One Ananias,..came unto me, and... said unto me (Acts 22: 


12, 13). 
tl. A Commission : 
Go... and inquire... for one named Saul (11). 


To whomasover I shall cond thee thou shalt go (Jer. 1: 





10r, sound *%Gr. vessel of election. 


Go thy way : rt he is a chosen vessel unto me (Acts 9 : iB). 


+ 
SEES SEE SS A See aT ~ 


——+ 


iil. A Difficulty : 

Lord, I have heard from many of this man (13). : 

Who am I, that I cmon + unto Pharaoh ? (Exod, 3 : 11.) 

Behold, I cannot or I am achild (Wee. 1:6). 

I knew thee that t oy art a hard man ; .andI 
26 : 24, 25). 

IV. An Assurance: ! 

Go thy way: for he iz a chosen vessel (15). 

He said, Certainly I will be with thee (Exod. 3 ; 12). 

Be not afraid:... for 1 am with thee to deliver thee (Jer. 1 : 8). 

Go with them, nothing doubting : for I have sent them (Acts 10 : 29). 


V. A Response : 
Ananias departed, and entered into the house (17). 


They left all, and followed him (Luke 5 : 11). 
He arose and went (Acts 8 : 27). 
On the morrow he arose and went forth with them (Acts 10 : 23). 


Vi. A Blessing: 

There fell from his eyes as it wereggcales, and he received his 
sight (18), 

Whereas I was blind, now I see (John 9 : 25). 

— sat . hath sent me, that thou mayest receive thy sight 
Brother Saul, receive thy sight (Acts 22 : 18). 


was afraid (Matt, 


IV. LOYALTY, 
1. Prompt Baptism : 


He arose and jas baptized (18). 


He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved (Mark 16 : 16). 
7pey then that received his word were baptized (Acts 2 : 41). 
He... was baptized, he and all his, immediately (Acts 16 : 33). 


il, Christian Fellowship : 
And he was certain days with the disciples (19). 


They continued steadfastly in the apostles’ .  Gitewetty (Ate? 242), 
Being let go, they came to their own com any 1 28). 
We have iellowship one with another (1 John 1: 


1. Bold Preaching : 
te proclaimed Jesus, that he is the Son of God (20). 


Philip... preached unto him 25 A 8 : 35). 
We preach Christ crucified (1 Cor. 1 ; 23), 
We preach not ourselves, but Christ ‘Jeous as Lord (2 Cor. 4 : 5). 


Verse 1.—*" Saul, vet breathing threatening and slaughter against 
the disciples.’’ d) The chief persecutor; (2)-The ferocious spirit; 
(3) The guiltiess sufferers. 

Verse 4.—‘' He fell to the earth, and heard a voice,’’ (1) The ar- 
resting B)the (2) The immediate conquest; (3) The instructing 
ss pad a 8 The subsequent career. 

—“I am Jesus whom thou persecutest,’’ (1) Jesus sym- 
perhetle: with his followers; (2) Jesus triumphant over his foes. 

Verse 7.—‘' The men that journeyed with him stood speechless.” 
(1) The accompanying men; (2) The cruel errand ; (3) Tpe amazing 
interruption ; (4) The speechless terror ; (5) The profound mpression. 
Verse 11,—*‘ mis. he prayeth,.”’ Prayer (1) The proof of a new 
spirit; (2) The ev@lence of a my | yearning; (8) The warrant fore 
new fellowship; (4) The channel for a new wleasing. 

Verse 13,—“ Lord, I have heard from many of this man.’’ (1) Bad 
reputation; (2) Natural apprehension. —(1) Saul against them; (2) 


4 Jesus for them. 


Verse 15.—‘ He is a chosen vesselunto me.” (1) A divine choice; 
(2) A human instrument; (3) A high destiny. 
Verse 17.—" Jesus. . "bath sent me, that thou mapest recefve thy 


sight, and be.filled with the Holy Ghost.’ (1) The exalted Sender; 
(2) The lowly messenger; (3) The gracious benefaction. 


LESSON BIBLE READING. 


SAUL OF TARSUS, 


Early history (Acts 22 :3-5; Phil. 3 :4-6; Acts7 
26 : 9-12 ; Gal, 1 ; 13, 14): 

Conviction (Acts 9 ; 3-9 ; 22°: 6-11; 26 : 13-18). 

Enlightenment (Acts 9 : 10-18; 22: 12-16; 26:19; Gal. 1 : 15, 16). 

Early Christian work (Acts 9 ; 19-22 ; 26 : 20; Gal. 1:17; Phil, 3: 
Acts 11 : 25, 26; 12: %). 

Early perils (Acts 9 : 23-25 ; 2 Cor. 11 : 32, 93; Acts 22 : 17-21). 

Early comforts (Acts 9: 26-30). 

Is calied Paul (Acts 13 : 6-18). 





:58; 8:1,8; 9:1,2; 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—None are recorded, and the exact 
relation in time to Philip’s preaching at Cesarea cannot be 
determined. 

Priaces.—First, Jerusalem ; then on the way to Damascns, 
near the city. The lgeality is unknown. Four spots have 
been named, only one of which is now identified; but this 
one is on the east side of the city (now the Christian burial+ 
groutid),—a direction from which it is unlikely that Saul 
approached the city. 

Damascus is the oldest of known cities, being mentioned in 
the cuneiform inscriptions of a much earlier date than Abra- 
ham. The street called Straight is probably the long thor- 
oughfare passing through the city from east to west, now 
called the Street of Bazaars. The house of Judas is still 
poihted out by tradition, and may have been on the ancient 
street, The house of Ananias is also shown, on the north- 
east side of the city. Possibly tradition is trustworthy in 
regard to these localities, 

Trme,—A comparison of the dates given by the apostle 
in his letters with the few fixed dates from profane history, 
lead to the conclusion that the conversion took place in 
A.D. 37. 

Prersons.—Saul; the high-priest; Saul’s companions on 
hisjourney ; the Lord Jesus ; Ananias, a disciple at Damascus. 

IncrpEnts.—Saul, in his zeal as persecutor, desires from 
the high-priest letters to Damascus, that he may apprehend 
the believers in that city ahd bring them to Jerusalem. As 
he approaches Damascus a bright light shines about him ; he 
hears a voice saying, “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?” 
Saul is told that Jesus is speaking to him; he is bidden to go 
into the city, and there await further guidance. The men 
with him hear the sound, but, according to another account, 
not the language. Saul rises blinded, and is led into the city, 
where he remains three days without sight or sustenance. 
The Lord appears to a disciple at Damaecus named Ananias, 
bids him go to the house of Judas, in the street called Straight, 





Unto w send thee, to open their eyes (Acts 26 ; 17). 
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tocome. Ananias urges the persecuting character of Saul, 
put is told of his future mission. He goes, lays hands on 
Gaul, telling him he had been sent by the Lord Jesus to 
restore sight to the blinded man, that he might also receive 
the Holy Ghost. Saul’s sight was restored, he was baptized, 
and took food. A brief reference to his subsequent stay in 
Damascus closes the lesson. 

PARALLEL PassacEs.—Acts 22: 3-16, in the speech from 
the stairs leading to the castle. Acts 26 : 9-18, from the 
geech before Agrippa. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 1, 2.—But Saul, yet breathing threatening and slaugh- 
ter against the disciples of the Lord, went unto the high priest, 
and asked of him letters to Damascus unto the synagogues, that if 

he found any that were of the Way, whether men or women, he 
might bring them bound to Jerusalem: The first appearance of 
Paul, whose life fills so largely the book of the Acts, is in 
connection with the story of Stephen, at the time of whose 
martyrdom he is said to have been present.. The words of 
the historian are, “ And Saul was consenting unto his death” 
(Acts 8: 1).. The opening verses of the present chapter 
indicate the spirit which animated him when he partici- 
pated in the scene recorded in the seventh chapter, and 
which he had, already before this, had with reference to the 
disciples of Jesus. He was, as he describes himself in the 
First Epistle to Timothy, “a persecutor and injurious.” 
“Menace and slaughter constituted the vital air which he 
exhaled and inhaled.” The word “ breathing” seems to con- 
vey the idea expressed in these two verbs, and not to mean 
“breathing out,” as the Authorized Version renders it. The 
journey to Damascus was the result of this spirit of persecu- 
tion. The high-priest here referred to was Caiaphas, if the 
conversion of Paul took place in the year 35. The writer of 
these notes, while Acknowledging the uncertainty which 
gathers about the question of the date of the conversion, is 
disposed to believe that this year is the one to be accepted. 
The request was for letters of introduction and authorization, 
such as the high-priest, as representing the Jewish authori- 
ties, could give. The synagogues were attended by the dis- 
ciples, and thus the rulers of the synagogues would have the 
power im the case to which Paul desired to make his appeal. 
The expression “of the Way,” which is used also in several 
other places in the Acts to designate the disciples, suggests 
the idea of being characterized by, or, as it were, belonging 
to, a certain way of living. Here, of course, the reference is 
to that way which was, to the exclusion of all others, the true 
way. The expression is used as from the point of view 
of the writer, and not from that of Saul at the time. To 
Saul’s mind, the disciples were a heretical sect, deserving 
of persecution and extinction. He desired to bring the 
Damascus disciples to Jerusalem, that they might meet the 
fate which he thought they deserved. 

Verse 3.—And as he journeyed, it came to pass that he drew 
nigh unto Damascus: and suddenly there shone round about him 
u light out of heaven: The great event which is the subject of 
the narrative, and to the story of which the first two verses 
are merely introductory, occurred when the threatening per- 
secutor had almost reached the city where his work was 
to be done. The light which shone around him was a mani- 
festation of the divine glory, which was fitted and designed 
to arrest his thought and fill him with awe. It was, as 
Panl’s own account of the scene tells us, about noon when 
the light appeared, and the light itself was above the bright- 
ness of the sun. 

Verses 4-6.—And he fell upon the earth, and heard a voice 
saying unto him, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? And he 
said, Who art thou, Lord? And he said, I am Jesus whom thou 
persecutest: but rise, and enter into the city, and it shall be told 
thee what thou must do: The words were addressed to Paul, 
and .wem designed for him alone. He was the persecutor, 
and he was the one to be converted by the manifestation. 
The whole scene as it is portrayed here, and all the references 
to it elsewhere in the Acts or Epistles, indicate that the 
change in the life of the persecutor—his thought, his view of 
truth, his purpose—was a sudden one. The revelation was 
ina moment. The words call the thought of the persecutor 
to the fact that, in his action against the disciples, he was 

acting against the Master whom they followed. It was the 
Master whom Stephen had seen in his vision, and to whom 
he had commended his spirit. The words which close the 
fifth verse as above given, and those which form the first 
part of the sixth in the Authorized Version, “ It is hard for 
thee to kick against the pricks.. And he trembling and 
astonished said, Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” are 
omitted by the Revised Version, in accordance with the best 
authorities. They were undoubtedly borrowed, and inserted 
here, from the later chapters in which they belong,—the 
former sentence in chapter, 26, and the latter question in 
chapter 22. The narrative differs slightly here, though not 
in important points, from what we find in the other places, 
, Where Paul tells the story himself. The words “ but rise,” 


ete., naturally join themselves to some such question as that 
which Paul tells us that he asked. — Must do: That is, What 
thou must needs, according to the divine purpose in thy 
case, do. 

Verse 7.—And the men that journeyed with him stood speech- 
less, hearing the voice, but beholding no man: The word “ voice,” 
as we see from Paul's own narrative of the scene which 
is given afterwards, refers here to the sound of the voice (see 
the marginal rendering of the Revised Version), and not the 
words which were spoken. They heard the voice in the one 
sense, but not in the other. The two statements—that of 
this verse and that of Acts 22: 9—are consistent with each 
other. 

Verses 8, 9.—And Saul arose from the earth ; and when his 
eyes were opened, he saw nothing ; and they led him by the hand, 
and brought him into Damascus. And he was three days 
without sight, and did neither eat nor-drink: Paul had seen 
the Lord manifestéd in the appearance of the light; but, 
after he had fallen to the earth, his eyes had closed, and now 
it proved that they had been blinded.—Saw nothing: The 
Authorized Version has “saw [no one] no man.” The 
neuter seems to be the better reading. The deep impression 
of what had occurred upon his mental and moral nature is 
indicated by his refusing food for so long a time. 

Verses 10-12.—Now there was a certain disciple at Damascus, 
named Ananias ; and the Lord said unto him in a vision, Ana- 
nias. And he said, Behold, I am here, Lord. And the Lord 
said unto him, Arise, and go to the street which is called Straight, 
and inquire in the house of Judas for one named Saul, a man of 
Tarsus: for behold, he prayeth ; and he hath scen a man named 
Ananias coming in, and laying his hands on him, that he might 
receive his sight: Ananias was evidently a Jewish disciple 
who, before his conversion, had been held in high esteem by 
the Jews who were resident in Damascus because of his de- 
voutness (see chap. 22, v. 12).—The Lord: That is, Jesus, as 
we see from verse 17. Whether the vision which Ananias 
had was a waking or sleeping one we cannot determine, Not 
improbably it may have been the former. The fact that 
there is at present a street called Straight, and that the 
house of Judas is still pointed out, is mentioned by the 
writers generally who comment on this passage; but there 
is no sufficient evidence that these correspond with the places 
mentioned in the text.— Behold, he prayeth: This expression 
would seem intended to indicate to Ananias that Paul was 
not ‘dnly in a devout state of mind, prepared to receive a 
message from God, but that he was in such a state that the 
message which was now-to be sent through Ananias himself, 
a Christian disciple, would be properly received. The fact 
that Paul had seen the vision was also spoken of, as we may 
believe, as an encouragement to Ananias to approach one 
whom he must have hesitated and feared to meet. 

Verses 13,14.—But Ananias answered, Lord, I have heard 
from many of this man, how much evil he did to thy saints at Jeru- 
salem: and here he hath authority from the chicf priests to bind 
all that-gull upon thy name: That Ananias and other disciples 
in Damascus should have heard $f the persecutor and of his 
purposes as against themselves is a thing which we may easily 
believe. The word “saints” evidently refers here to the 
Christian disciples in Jerusalem. It is applied to the disci- 
ples here for the first time in the New Testament in the 
order of the books, and designates them as set apart as con- 
secrated persons to the service of the Lord. This word is 
used commonly by the New Testament writers in a wider 
sense than that which is more generally given to it at the 
preserft day. The Christians in the church at Corinth were 
saints, thodgh many of them were very imperfect. 

Verses 15, 16.—But the Lord said unto him, Go thy way : for 
he is a chosen vessel unto me, to bear my name before the Gentiles 
and kings, and the children of Israel: for I will shew him how 
many things he must suffer for my name’s sake : The word which 
Jesus gave to Ananias to strengthen him for the duty to 
which he was called opened at once the great divine purpose. 
The persecutor was the very minister whom Jesus had chosen 
to carry the gospel beyond the limits of the Jewish people, 
and one who, in the carrying out of the mission assigned to 
him, would do his part in filling up that which remained of 
the sufferings of Christ. The fact that he would thus suffer 
was evidence that he was a minister so especially chosen of 
the Lord. 

Verses 17-19.—And Ananias departed, and entered into the 
house ; and laying his hands on him said, Brother Saul, the 
Lord, even Jesus, who appeared unto thee in the way which thou 
camest, hath sent me, that thou mayest receive thy sight, and be 
filled with the Holy Ghost. And straightway there fell from his 
eyes as it were scales, and he received his sight ; and he arose and 
was baptize? ; and he took food and was strengthened: The de- 
parture of Ananias would seem to have followed immediately 
after the words addressed to him in the vision. He logt his 
fears and doubts at once after the dast words of Jesus; and so 
far from shrinking back from the one ef whom he had héard 
such dreadful things, he addressed him as a meniber of his 
own company,—a brother disciple. A new life for the church 
had begun in that wonderful hour. The reception of his 





sight after his blindness was to be accompanied for Paul by 
an abundant gift of the influence and power of the Holy 


Spirit. The inward, as well as the outward, eye was to be 
made truly to see. 
Verses 19, 20.—And he was cerlain days with the disciples 
which were at Damascus. And straighiway in the synagogues he 
proclaimed Jesus, that he is the Son of God: Paul seems to 
have spent a few days quietly with the Christian brethren to 
whom Ananias introduced him, and then to have begun, 
without further delay, his work as a preacher. The visit to 
Arabia and the sojourn there were later than the time here 
indicated. 

Yale University. 
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THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


At the stoning of St. Stephen one of the most eager of his 
enemies had been a young man,—Saul, a student under 
Gamaliel, the famous rabbi, in the great school of the law in 
Jerusalem. He boasted of hig pure Hebrew blood, irre- 
proachable on both sides, and had kept his tribal pedigree, 
which had very generally been lost in the confusion of the 
exile and of the ages since. The record of his descent 
showed him to be a Benjamite, but his parents or ancestors 
had settled in Asia Minor, so that his birthplace was not 
Palestine, but the city of Tarsus. ‘ 

Tarsus was the capital of the Roman province of Cilicia, a 
country of which the only level portions are chance intervals 
between towering mountains and a fringe along the sea-coast, 
which is broadest towards the mouth of the river Cydnus, on 
which Tarsus was built at least as early as the ninth century 
before Christ. Sixty-four years before Christ it had been 
made the chief city of a new Roman province created by 
Pompey, and this honor had been confirmed by Augustus 
after the battle of Actium. The landscape round it is rich in 
the extreme, but the heat in summer is intense, in spite 
of the great forest-clad mountains, which shut in the view, 
with summits covered with snow in April, when I saw them, 
the melting of which keeps the waters of the Cydnus always 
excessively cold. For three centuries it had been either 
under the Greek kings of Syria, or in great measure Greek in 
its spirit, so that large numbers of Greek philosophers, phy- 
sicians, poets, and literary men had flourished in it, and cre- 
ated various high educational institutions, 

A Jewish community had been settled in it since the Syro- 
Greek times, and in a family of this, Saul, the future Paul, 
was born. Roman citizenship—a high honor, carrying great 
privileges—had been obtained by the head of the house at 
an earlier day, either for public services, or by favor, or for 
payment; and, as this dignity was inherited by legitimate 
sons, Paul had the honor of being free-born, That heshould 
be known by two names may point to this social distinction, 
Jews of that day, as of this, having often two. Indeed, Jews 
have usually a public and a secret name, and this also may 
account for the case of the apostle. 

His father was a weaver of the tent-cloth made of the hair 
of the Cilician goats, then widely sold, and Paul was trained 
up to the same craft, though designed to live as a rabbi, not 
by trade. All rabbis, in fact, were taught some calling, by 
which they might earn support without depending on their 
religious attainments, it having in all ages been a rule that 
rabbis take no salary as such, but live by their own industry, 
Hence, in Christ’s day or later, some were millers, others 
carpenters, cobblers, tailors, bakers, surgeons, builders, money 
changers, scribes, carriers, smiths, and even sextons. Where 
a teacher of the law could not receive payment for his in- 
structions, no honest means of support raised false shame. 

Having learned all that Tarsus could give him of Jewish 
lore, the young student passed to the great schools of Jerusa- 
lem, where he attended the prelections of Gamaliel, the most 
famous rabbi of the day. He must have reached the Holy 
City very soon after the death of Christ, whom he had never 
seen till the vision orf the way to Damascus (1 Cor. 15:8),—a 
circumstance well nigh irreconcileable with his having been 

in Jerusalem before the catastrophe of Calvary. Two years 
after that awful scene, we find the young zealot furious in his 
hatred of the martyr Stephen, and chosen by the witnesses 
against that victim of bigotry to guard their coats, when they 
had taken them off to be free to put more strength into their 
deadly work of hurling the first stones, which it was their 
ghastly part te throw. 

Still two years later, he comes before us wild with the 
same fury against the Christians. Jerusalem and Judea had 
by this time been hunted over for Christians ever since the 
martyrdom of Stephen, te popular frenzy raised against him 
having been turned by the fanatics and the priests into a sys- 
tematic persecution, which had raged till all the disciples 
who could had fled to safer parts; the apostles, however, 
braving danger, and standing manfully to their posts, though 
how they escaped arrest is not easy to understand. Fresh 
fields must be sought, if the heresy hunters were to have 
more prey. But this the zeal of the scattered remnant tempt- 
ingly offered ; for, what with their efforts and the influence 
of pilgrims, who, having returned from Jerusalem, had spread 





round their homes the story of the words and wonders seen 
and heard by them at the feast, many converts to the new 
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faith had been gathered in the towns and villages, as far as 
even to Antioch, the capital of Roman Syria. In his false 
ideas of fidelity to his faith, Paul saw in these distant bands of 
Christians new tnemies of Jehovah, whom he might bring to 
condign punishment; and, having obtained written legal 
powers from the high-priest, he determined to carry his cru- 
sade against them far and near, beginning with those he 
might find at Damascus. 

It was now, apparently, the year A. D. 35, four after Christ's 
death; and if so, Caiaphas, the judge of our Lord, was still 
high-priest. Jews abounded in Damascus; for Nero put ten 
thousand to death there; and as it was still directly under 
Roman power, the missives of the high-priest would have 
full authority. The Christians as yet worshiped in the syna- 
gogues, and consequently the letters of Caiaphas were ad- 
dressed to the local heads of these. Men and women of the 
hated “ Way” must be brought bound to Jerusalem, to be 
punished by the high court, the scourgings permitted to the 
rulers of the synagogues not being enough for such flagrant 
offenders. 

Yet Paul was far from easy in his own mind, Ever since 
the death of Stephen, that scene, with all that preceded it in 
the trial, and the words of the martyr, and his own part in 
mixing himself up so prominently in the illegal tumult of 
the stoning, had béen like the stabs of a cattle-goad in his 
conscience, urging him to consider whether, after all, there 
might not be more in the new religion than he would allow 
himself to believe. To silence these questionings, which 
would seem to him to imperil his eternal future by possibly 
making him, in the end, an apostate from the faith of his 
fathers, in which he had so fanatically trusted, he would 
drive them out by greater zeal for the old religion than ever. 
They were, he would think, temptations of Satan. Perhaps 
the rabbis said so; for had they not declared that Jesus was 
in league with Beelzebub? But then Gamaliel had told the 
high court to take care lest, in fighting against Christianity, 
they should be found to be fighting against God, 

The tumult in his soul was, however, nearer being forever 
stilled than he thought. He had crossed Hermon, above 
Cesarea Philippi, climbing, apparently, the great heights up 
to the snow line, by which the nearest road to Damascus ran 
then as now, and had descended by the rough lava track, like 
frozen waves, to the broad plain, extending from the base of 
the mighty mountain-chain to the city which he proposed 
to visit, when, after having rested for the night at some 
point on the long road, and having next day almost reached 
Damascus, suddenly, about noon, when the heavens were 
flooded with the mighty light of an Eastern midday, their 
splendor was eclipsed by a still greater glory, which could be 
no other than the presence of Him who dwells in a heavenly 
brightness too great for mortal eyes, Dazzled by the tran- 
scendent effulgence, Paul and those who attended him, to act 
as his bailiff’ in carrying off the poor Christians to Jerusa- 
lem, fell to the ground in bewildered alarm. Presently, from 
amidst the intolerable biaze of light, came a voice, heard 
only by Paul, but piercing to his inmost soul: “ Saul, Saul, 
why persecutest thon me?” “Who art thou, Lord?” 
groaned the prostrate form, overwhelmed with wondering 
terror. “Iam Jesus, whom thou persecutest,” sounded back 
from the midst of the splendor; “but rise, and enter into the 
city, and it shall be told thee what thou must do.” 

Rising on this from the earth on which he had lain, we 
may suppose, with his face down to keep off the blinding 
light, he was able to open his eyes; but, though he had seen 
the countenance of the Holy One for a moment before sink- 
ing off his horse, he now saw no one, nor was any one visiSle 
to the attendants, who had heard the voice, but now stood 
speechless from terror, gazing up into the empty sky. The 
next moment Paul’s eyes grew blind, and he only reached 
Damascus by the men leading him, helpless, by the hand. 
Safely housed at last, his nature overpowered by all he had 
seen and heard, no food or drink cro#ed his lips for three 
days; and his sight, scorched out of his eyes by the uncreated 
glory that had streamed on them, was, apparently, perma- 
nently gone. 

A street bearing the name of that in which he lodged— 
“Straight”—still exists at Damascus. It had originally 
been a great road, with covered sideways for passengers, 
bordered with rows of arches and pillars; but the one side 
has long since perished. The road still honored by the old 
name may well, however, have been the street where Paul 
lodged; for it is near the Jews’ quarter. To this place a 
local Christian was sent, full details having been given him 
in a vision. The change in the feelings of the former perse- 
cutor was profound. The enthusiasm he had shown for 
Jehovah, however blind, had been sincere ; and the submis- 
sion he now felt to him who had deigned to stop him in his 
wild frenzy, by the way, and reveal the truth to him, was no 
less earnest. Humble, grateful love to the Lord Jesus had 
become thesconsuming passion of his soul. 

Ananias, on his arrival, deepened this, if that were possi- 
ble. “ Brother Saul,” said he, “ Jesus has sent me, that thou 
mightest receive thy sight, and be filled with the Holy Ghost.” 
Then, laying his,hands on Paul, scales fell from the blind 
eyes, and sight came back, the Holy Spirit also falling on the 








penitent. Rising from his stupor, the envoy’of his new Mas- 
ter forthwith baptized him; and now, being able to take 
food, his strength soon began to return, A mighty soldier 
of the cross had been won. 

Old Park, Bournemouth, England. 





A WOLF TURNED TO A LAMB. 
BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. 


The first words of this lesson connect it with the preceding 
narrative. “But Saul” is one of the eloquent “ but’s,” of 
which there are several in the Acts.. It contrasts the eyan- 
gelistic activity of Philip, and the progress of the gospel 
thereby, with the furious hatred of Saul. Not Jess significant 
is that “yet,” which takes us back to the last mention of the 
young disciple of Gamaliel, and suggests that, side by side 
with the extension of the gospel, which has occupied the 
narrative since then, Saul’s persecuting activity had gone on, 
and his bitterness increased, till at last his vgry life-breath 
was “threatening and slaughter.” 

Evil passions continued are increased. This eager per- 
secutor was not content to be the instrument of the council, 
but originated further assaults. He was not sent to Damas- 
cus, but songht permission to go. His characteristic impetu- 
osity and thoroughness led him to think of following the 
Christians who had scattered from Jerusalem, and the great. 
city of Damascus would naturally occur to him as a good 
hunting-ground. Apparently there were several synagogues 
there, which implies a considerable Jewish population; and 
the high-priest’s letters would be respected by these, and his 
assumption of authority to arrest and deport to Jerusalem be 
connived at by the contemptuous toleration of the civil power. 

The designation of Christians as “of the Way” occurs 
several times in the Acts, and points to the conception of a 
definite type or course of conduct as characterizing Christ’s 
followers. Our religion is nothing unless it influences prac- 
tice, and all true Christians will, notwithstanding superficial 
differences, be sufficiently alike to show that they are all 
traveling by one road to one goal. . 

The account of the vision is briefer: here than in Paul’s 
own narratives of it. The true text does not here include 
“Tt is hard... metodo?” which has crept in from these 
other accounts. It is natural that the apostle’s story of that 
all-important moment should be thus more detailed; but the 
narrative in our lesson preserves the essential part of the 
vision, the appearance of Jesus. It was that which changed 
the ardent Pharisee into the ardent disciple. 

As to the circumstances of the vision, we need only note 
that it obviously occurred close to Damascus, as is plain 
from verse 3 and from his attendants’ “leading him by 
the hand,” and bringing him into the city. The right mo- 
ment for God’s intervention is often the very last moment 
before it would be too late. The long march had been nearly 
ended; the Christians in Darfiascus were all but in the grip 
of the enemy, and probably (as would appear from Amanias’s 
remonstrance) knew of the fate hanging over them. But in 
the very nick of time comes the flash from heaven, and all is 
changed. The supernatural light, which, Paul tells us, was 
brighter than the midday sun, did not shine in heaven only ; 
nor did Jesus appear above, as is often represented; but it 
came “ out of heaven,” and shone “round about him,” so that 
we have to conceive of a radiance enveloping “Saul and 
[according to Acts 26 : 13] them that were with him.” 
Close beside Saul stood Jesus, and spoke from no far-off 
elevation, but “face to face, as a man speaketh urfto his 
friend.” F 

The relative positions of the attendants and of Saul may in 
part account for the different impressions they received. The 
former had indefinite perceptions of light and sound; the 
latter, definite hearing of articulate words and vision of a 
person. No doubt the subjective condition of each was a 
factor in the different result, as was also the will of Jesus. 

But the objective reality of the vision is to be held: fast. 
Paul regarded it as on a level with the sight of the risen 
Lord granted to the apostles before the ascension, and 
claimed, on the strength of it, to be an eye-witness of his 
resurrection. If we remember that, at the moment when 
this vision of the.glorified Christ flashed on Saul, he believed 
that Jesus lay dead in his grave, a miserable impostor, we 
can somewhat understand the revolution which it wrought in 
his whole thoughts and the very foundation of his life. The 
dea Man was alive, was in glory, and came down from 
heaven in the light which is the token of the presence of 
Deity. Then these apostates, as he had thought them, were 
right, and, instead of being righteously punished as blas- 
phemers, they were under the shield of heaven, and the 
charge of blasphemy lay at the door of Saul and the priests. 

The sudden, bewildering dissolution of the whole fabric of 
his life’s convictions, as by an earthquake or the bursting up 
of Volcanic fires, might well make him “trembling and aston- 
ished.” But the question put by Jesus drove still deeper the 
arrow of conviction. Mark the repetition of the name, giving 
earnestness and securing the utmost tensioh of listening. 
Mark the unanswerable question, “Why persecutest thou 





me?” It is like the psalmist’s “ Why do the nations rage?” 


ee 
saat, 


It brings out vividly the utter irrationality of all oppositiog 
to Jesus; for no answer can be given that will stand exanj. 
nation. It brings out; too, the ingratitude of it, since there 
is nothing in Christ’s dealings with Saul, nor with any of us, 
to account for it; but, on the contrary, all his relations to us 
have been love and goodness, and to repay him with hatred 
is the very height of heartless insensibility as well as of folly, 

The conviction that his whole life had been a blunder 
and—still worse—a crime, was burned in on this man as he 
lay there blinded by the light. And the further thought of 
the mysterious union of Jesus with his disciples, which in 
after days he was to understand so much better, and to preach 
so powerfully and lovingly, also began to dawn on him when 
the glorified Christ identified himself with his persecuted 
followers. The vision, then, of Jesus in glory, the inevitable 
conviction of his Messiahship, the crushing sense of his folly 
and sin, the discernment of Jesus as joined in living union 
with his followers, were the stages by which Saul was brought 
to absolute submission to Christ. They are, in broad outline, 
the stages by which rebels are still brought back. 

Paul long afterwards pointed to his conversion as a crucial 
instance of what Jesus Christ could do and would do for the 
worst of men. It was a test case, manifesting in the highest 
degree Christ’s saving power. If this enemy can be won 
over, none are too steeped im enmity to be changed into 
friends. The wolf becomes a lamb; a bramble is changed 
into a vine, tares to wheat ; the last becomes first. The con- 
version of Saul shows that there are no hopeless cases, and 
bids us be sure that no heart is so hard but the love of Christ 
can soften it. 

It is customary among those who seek to minimize the 
supernatural to represent Saul as having been affected by 
Stephen’s martyrdom, and to paint him as seeking to stifle 
nascent convictions by increased activity in persecution; but 
there is not a scrap of evidence for such a reading of his con- 
dition. He marched out of Jerusalem, breathing threaten- 
ings and slaughter; he stumbled into Damascus, a devoted 
servant of Him whom he had hated dn hour before. The 
tropical sunrise comes with a leap; the northern is preluded 
by along twilight. There may be sudden conversions, and, 
in some cases, they must be sudden, if they are at all. The 
long-suffering patience of Jesus was as conspicuous. as his 
power, as Paul himself says that in him “was all long- 
suffering showed for a pattern.” The main elements of the 
“Pauline theology” were all illustrated in that sceme near 
the gates of Damascus; and we may say that the apostle’s 
subsequent teaching was but the generalization and exhibi- 
tion of the principles underlying his then experience. 

The second half of the lesson, the interview with Ananias, 
may be more briefly noticed. What a strange contrast to 
the manner of the intended entry to the city was the actual ! 
Blind and needing a guide, Saul crept to. his lodging in the 
house of Judas, in the street called Straight, and lay hidden 
there for three days without food. No doubt, these were 
days of deep heart-searching and earnest petition. The 
foundations of the world had been shaken, and some time was 
needed for the agitated soul to steady itself. Solitude has a 
wondrous calming power. The blindness guaranteed to Saul 
himself the reality of the vision. If ever, as he sat alone 
trying to bring order into his chaotic thinkings, he said to 
himself, “ After all, was it not fancy? did I see anything?” 
the fact that he saw nothing now forbade the doubt. 

Ananias’s hesitation to obey even a vision need not sur- 
prise any who know their own hearts and are aware how 
often objections spring up there to the plainest commands of 
God,’ and that with less apparent reasonableness than under- 
lay Ananias’s naive setting of what he had “ heard of many” 
about Saul against what Christ had just told him about him. 
Without such certificate from heaven, the suspicions of the 
Damascus Christians would not have been overcome. Ana- 
nias apparently scented a ruse to gain access to the little com- 
munity of Christians in Saul’s praying. What would he have 
said if, without the vision, the high-priest’s emissary had 
sought an interview with him? How much longer men 
keep a penitent at arms’ length than Christ does! How 
mach more clearly do his loving eyes see character than our 
suspicious ones! Ananias was sent on an errand whiclr needed 
much charity and faith. It was like bidding a Spanish vic- 
tim of the Inquisition go to the Chief Inquisitor, or sending 
a Scottish Covenanter to speak with Claverhouse. 

Christ’s answer to Ananias takes no notice of the statement 
as to Saul’s past, but outlines Paul’s future. What a man 
has made of himself in his time of alienation is of small mo- 
ment in comparison of what Christ will make of him by bis 
grace. The past may be ignored in our conduct to men, when 
Jesus has pardoned it. The apostle that is to be, not the 
persecutor that was, is the Saul that Ananias has to do with. 
Whether he was charged to tell Saul what was now revealed 
to himself we know not, and whether the further instructions 
which Paul was to receive came through Ananias or not 
remainsuncertain. But the probability is against the supposi- 
tion that he was Saul’s teacher in any important respect, since 
great stress is always laid by Paul on the directly divine origin 
of his gospel, which he says was “not of men, neither by men.” 

Saul was “a chosen vessel,” inasmuch as Jesus had, of his 
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own free grace, appeared to him and called him to himself. 
The echoes of that voice of choice sound through Paul’s let- 
ters, as when he speaks of “being laid hold of by Christ.” 
The purpose of the choice is to make him an organ for the 
spread of Christ’s name, which is to be, as it were, the con- 
tents of the vessel. Every Christian has this treasure in the 
earthen vessel of his human nature as truly as Saul had, and 
Christ’s design for each is the same as for him. 

The wide sweep of his special mission as apostle of the 
Gentiles was announced from the beginning, and if known to 
Ananias, it would not probably be hid from Saul ; but though 
apostle to the Gentiles, he is not to leave the people of the 
children of Israel unspoken to. Jesus himself, and not Ana- 
nias, will “shew him how great things he must suffer,” not 
“must do.” All noble work for Christ has to be done at 
great cost, and the servant who is repelled by the prospect 
of suffering will never be honored to achieve large actions. 

The scruples of Ananias were silenced, and his obedience 
was hearty. ““ Brother Saul” was a strange salutation from 
Christian lips to Saul’s ears, but it came sweetly, as speaking 
of confidence and love springing to soothe him in his new 
position, ‘The Lord, even Jesus that appeared unto thee,”— 
then others knew of the vision, and Saul’s own faith in it 
would bestrengthened. “Hath sent me,”—then that Jesus 
was working for him, and had power over other hearts and 
wills. The purpose of Ananias’s mission was to restore sight, 
and to confer *‘ the Holy Ghost,” not to communicate instruc- 
tion. The'fact that a simple, private Christian was chosen 
for this purpose is important in reference to the independent 
apostolic position of Paul, which would™not have appeared so 
clearly if one of the apostles had laid his hands on him. It 
is also important in view of theories which. restrict the power 
of imposition of hands and conveyance ,of spiritual gifts 
thereby to an order in the church. Further, the fact that 
the gift of the Spirit precedes baptism is instructive. Sacer- 
dotal prerogatives and sacramental efficacy have small foot- 
hold in this narrative, at all events. 

On the whole incident a final remark may be made,—that 
Jesus is throughout himself the actor. It is he who appears 
to Saul and to Ananias, thus once more exemplifying the 
principle which underlies the whole book, that y 3 help 
which is done on the earth, he doeth it all himself.” The 
dying Stephen saw him standing at the right hand of God. 
The greater successor, who is to develop Stephen’s teaching 
and carry it to the Gentiles, saw Jesus standing by his side 
in the blaze outside Damascus. The true point of view for 
the sfudy of-the history of the Church and of the world is 
that from which Christ is seen as the true worker, and all 
others as but vessels chosen by him to bear his name. 


Manchester, England. 
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TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


al 
A MODEL CONVERSION. 

There are so many varieties of gonversion, we are glad to 
have the record of some that bear the Lord’s certificate of 
genuineness, 

Tue Sussect.—He was highly educated, well born, proud 
of his noble Roman citizenship, enthusiastic, prodigiously 
active, a master intellect} honest, and religious very. Does 
such a man need conversion? Is he not better than half the 
Christians as he is? There is no height of human excellence 
that cannot be amazingly heightened by grace of conversion. 

Tue Process.—It was sudden in its beginning. Nothing 
could be more so. Conviction of the divinity of Jesus was 
followed by Mf&tant obedience; even blindness, prostration, 
and an apparent obligation to carry out his official comimis- 
sion, is not for an instant regarded as a bar to obedience. But 
conversion did not instantly follow instant obedience. There 
were three days of darkness and mental struggle. It is not 
likely that he wavered, but time was needed to adjust the new 
relations. The severity of the conflict is seen in the fact that 
he neither ate nor drank. 

Tue AGrency.—It was human. Conversion could have 
been accomplished without human aid as easily as conviction. 
Doubtless God wanted to put honor on some man; he always 
does. One great joy of our future will be that we are spir- 
itual fathers and mothers of glorious children, Ananias was 

fit for this work, for he went, notwithstanding the atrocities 
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that “straightway he preached Christ in the synagogues, that 
he is the Son of God” have much to do with it? 

Paul’s Christian character was colossal. Did not the fact 
that he was shown how great things he must suffer for 
Christ’s sake, and his willingness to accept it all, have much 
to do with that greatness ? 

Conversions may vary in 4ll respects noted above except 
“the power” and be feal. 

University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Breathing threatening and slaughter*(v.1). If hatred is in 
a man’s heart, hatred will show itself in a man’s words and 
acts; for “out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh.” And if hatred does show itself in a man’s words 
and acts, it is because hatred is in his heart. It is of no use 
for a man to say that his harsh and bitter words don’t mean 
anything ; that they are only on the surface. They do mean 
a great deal; they mean that under the surface he is fully as 
bad as he shows himself above the surface. And as it is with 
men, so it is with children. When a child stamps and 
screams with anger, and “just wishes nurse, or teacher, was 
dead,” that little one is breathing the. threatening and 
slaughter which are in that little one’s heart. Parents and 
guardiahs ought to have this truth in mind in-dealing with 
the children of their charge. 

There shone round about him a light out of heaven (v. 3). 
Saul’s “threatening and slaughter” came from inside; the 
bright light of heaven came from outside. The inner light 
of a man is not worth much as a guide to duty; it is light 
from outside that every man needs. Saul was following 


Damascus Christians. If his conscience had not been enlight- 
ened from heaven, Saul would have kept on the threatening 
and slaughter track to the end of his life. Unless we know 
a great deal more than Saul knew, and unless we are a great 
deal better by nature and training than he was, we are liable 
to be following conscience in Satan’s service. We need light 
from heaven to show us our duty toward our fellows, and also 
the safe road toward heaven. Jesus says, “I am the light of 
the world: he that followeth me shall not walk in the darkness, 
but shall have the light of life.” “And this is thé judgement, 
that the light is come into the world, and men loved the dark- 
ness rather than the light.” 

Why persecutest thou me? (v.4.) That is a question which 
Jesus has asked of a great many since the days of Saul. It 
makes less difference to us what the answer of Saul was than 
what the answer of the opponents of Jesus in our day is to 
be. Why do men oppose Jesus? Why do they stand among 
his enemies? 
and theirsympathy and co-work to his followers? That isa 
good question to ask of any one whom we know who is not 
yet counted among the followers of Jesus. Look such an one 
lovingly and longingly in the’face ; lay your hand in gentle 
entreaty on his shoulder, and ask wonderingly, “ Why do 
you stand out against Jesus?” " 

Who art thou, Lord? ...I am Jesus whom thou persecutest 
(v.5). He who asks a question of Jesus because he wants to 
know more about him, or to know him better, will have a 
speedy answer from Jesus. Such questioning Jesus is glad 
of. It is very different from the questioning that comes of 
opposition orof doubt. “ Who are you?” may mean, “ Who 
are you, that I should heed you?” or it may mean, ‘‘ Who 
are you? that I may welcome and minister to you.” A great 
deal is implied in the spirit and tone in which we ask a 
question of the Lord. 

Rise, and enter into the city, and it shall be told thee what thou 
must do (v.6). One step at atime. God never asks more 
of @ than that; and he never makes plain to us more than 
that as to our duty or its results.. And in this God evidences 
to us his wisdom and his love. What if Saul had been told 
at that moment of all that was before him in Christ’s service, 
as we now know it from Paul’s own review of it, at the close 
of his martyr-course! It could only have weakened him for 
his life-struggle, and hae added to the crushing pressure of 
the burdens he must bear. “I will slew him how many 
things he must suffer for my name’s sake,” said the Lord; 
but the Lord did not show all this to Saul at one time. It is 
of God’s love and wisdom that our future experiences are 





he had-heard of this man’s doing, and his present known pur- 
pose, and called him “Brother Saul.” What an experience 
of his own he must have had. His faith did not waver or 
Quiver. 

Tue Power.—The laying on of Ananias’s handsdid not make 
the scales fall—God did. Paul himself knew the real power. 
He says, “ Wisen it pleased God to reveal his Son in me.” 
Creation is glorious, but it is nothing to re-creation. 

Tre Resvits.—The scales fell. Life was as different as a 
seeing man’s is from a blind man’s. Instead of continuing 
his trade qs a legalized marderer, he was willing to be killed 
all theday long himself. The farthest parts of the world, and 
the latest ages of time share in the results of that conversion. 


Paul was very certain of his conversion. Did not the fact | Lord commended him to Ananias. But, but,—thought Ana- 


| concealed from us. One step at atime is all-that is made 
plain to us; for that is as much as it is best for us to know. 
But Ananias answered, Lord, I have heard from many of this 
| man, how much evil he did to thy saints (v.13). That was cau- 
tious in Ananias, wasn’t it? And Ananias was not the last 
| man who has thought he could tell the Lord something that 
the Lord did not know, or might have forgotten. But in 
| this case Ananias was certainly well-meaning ; and it was 
| true that Saul had been a violent opposer of the Lord’s 
leause. Yes; yet, after all, Ananias illustrated human nature 
| in all this. It is a great deal easier to believe evil than to 
believe good of our fellows. Other people said that Saul was 


conscience when he started on a life and death hunt for | 


Why do they refuse their help to his cause, 


nias,—does the Lord know all that those people know? The 
simple truth is, that it is easier to get a bad name than a good 
one in this world; and when a man has a bad name, even the 
Lord’s voice in his favor is not enough to change public 
opinion, without some questioning and head-shaking. 
Ananias .. . laying his hands on him said, Brother Saul, the 
Lord, even Jesus,... hath sent me, that thou mayest... be filled 
with the Holy Ghost (v.17). Why was Ananias needed in 
tlfis work? ‘Had not Saul already received the Holy 
Ghost? He, surely, was already converted. And as a 
miracle had been wrought for his conversion, why should the 
Holy Ghost desire a human agent in bringing His fulness to 
the new disciple of Jesus? The answer to this is, This isthe 
Divine plan of working. The Holy Ghost incarnates him- 
self, as it were, in the person of a believer in Jesus fer the 
reaching of those whom He would fill and further bless, §o, 
as Philip is sent tothe Bible-studying- Ethiopian, and as Ana- 
nias is sent to the praying and believing Saul, other servants 
of Christ are to go whither the Holy Spirit directs them, to 
be a means of blessing to believers who have not yet reveived 
the Holy Spirit. 

Philadelphia. 


TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Bring out clearly the lesson story, which to-day is un- 
usually graphic. It will easily fall under four heads, of 
which the first will be 

Saul Persecuting.—This, in his mistaken zeal, he thought 
was right; and, being a vehement man, he put his full force 
into the eradication of this new and hated sect of the fol- 
lowers of Jesus. His very breath seems to have been charged 
with vindictiveness; for we read, “ yet breathing out threat- 
enings and slaughter.” Mere threats by no means satisfied 
his angry spirit. No. He carried his hatred to the bitter 
end, and preferred to imprison and kill all on whom he could 
lay his hands,—not only in Jerusalem, but wherever he could 
find them. Now, a hundred and forty miles north-east of 
Jerusalem there was the ancient city of Damascus. There 
Saul heard that there was a company of believers. So he 
started post-haste with letters of arrest, expecting to bring 
all of them, bound, to Jerusalem. In the meantime, these 
poor folk in Damascus had heard of his evil purposes, and 
naturally were filled with fear as to the outcome of the 
matter. 

How little Saul thought when he started away from the 
Holy City, his heart full of hatred for the Nazarenes, that 
the next time he saw Jerusalem he would himself be an 
humble follower of the despised Jesus! How little he 
thought that it would not be long before he himself would 
be persecuted “for Jesus’ sake”! This is but an exemplifi- 
cation of what Isaiah said when he cried, “ For as the heavens 
are higher than the earth, so are my ways higher than your 
ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts” (Isa. 55 : 9). 

Now, as he journeyed to Damascus, there came to him, sud- 
denly and unexpectedly, a wonderful experience. The Lord 
Jesus, whom he so hated, suddenly appeared to him in the 
way, in a blaze of glory, something like that by which he 
was surrounded on the Mount of Transfiguration. But not 
only a glory dazzled his eyes, but a voice spoke to him, and, 
in that wonderful dialogue, declared that the speaker was 
Jesus himself. It was overwhelming. That which no pro- 
longed argument would have effected was now brought to 
pass in a moment. Saul was convinced instantly that he 
whom he had so hated was no impostor, but was really what 
he cluined to Be, ‘the Son of God.” At once he saw how 
wror: he had been in ‘his thonghts and feelings, and was 
sorry for the course which he had been pursuing. So-we see, 
lying prostrate on the ground, 

Saul Penitent.—That he was penitent is apparent from the 
fact that he was ready at once to abandon his life of persecu- 
tor, and do whatever Jesus wanted him to do. 

Yes, when a man’s eyes are opened to see his sins, it need 
not take him long to repent of them. One minute is quite 
enough for this. You can commit a grievous sin in a minute, 
and so-—blessed be God !—you can repent also in a moment. 
Many of our scholars think that conversion is a long process. 
This is a mistake. It is often the work of an instant. Con- 
version is short, though Christian living subsequent to con- 
version is long. If you want to be a Christian, you heed not 
make any tedious process of it, but repent at once, and in 
sincerity say, “ Lord, what wouldst thou have me to do?” 
Then, as soon as he shows you your duty, go ahead and do it. 
Now we are ready to look at Saul in a third light. 

See Saul Praying.—There is a great difference between 
persecuting and praying, though one may follow the other 
swiftly. As soon as any sinner yields himself to Jesus, he 
will soon be on his knees for more light. So it was with this 
man. Yesterday he thought he knew everything, and was 
able to direct his own steps; to-day he realizes that he needs 
the divine guidance, and earnestly sewks it. And in truth he 
had need of prayer; for he had a difficult path to tread 





|abad man. The Lord said that he was prayerful; and the 


henceforth, and nothing less than divine aid could see him 
through. But, as then, so now, penitence must be followed 
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by a life of prayer. We have foes to face, temptations to 
overcome, trials to bear; and none but God can carry us 
through. That young believer who thinks that he ean win a 
prayerless battle is making a terrific blunder. He will soon 
find that defeat follows defeat in that warfare. “ Pray with- 
out easing,” said this samie Saul later on in his life, and this 
advice was the result of much experience. (By the by, 
teacher, is your life one of much prayer? If not, perhaps 
that is the reason why you have #o little fruitage in your 
work. “Thou therefore that teachest another, teachest thou 
not thyself?’’) 

But see again Paul Preaching.—From earnest praying to 
fervent preaching is a straight line. Let not the class think 
that Saul bad any access to such a thing as a modern pulpit. 
His preaching was simply the proclaiming anywhere the 
truth of Jesus, as the only way of salvation. In the syna- 
gogue, in the street, in the market-place, anywhere that he 
got half a chance, he preached. And this he did, not only 
in the days of “his first love,” but all through his life to 
the end. He was so filled with love to God and man, that 
his feeling was, “ Woe is unto me, if I preach not.” 

That was the true spirit to have. Would that we had 
more of it in these latter days. My own impression is that 
. Most young converts bear witness to an impulse of this kind 
at first. They feel such Jove to the Master that they want to 
tell others of it, and win them to an allegiance to their 
blessed Saviour. This is as it should be. It is only when 
our love grows a little cold, that we lose our power of speech, 
and become dumb disciples. This is one great difficulty with 
the Church to-day,—that there are so many silent members. 
It proves an absence of the power of the Holy Spirit. When- 
ever he comes with real power, the dumb speak, and the 
lame (Christians) rise, the deaf (Christians) hear, and dead 
(Christians) rise from their spiritual death so new life. What 
are the symptoms in your case? Are they those of an active 
believer, or those of one in an inactive and dying condition? 
New York City. 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Saul of Tarsus.—He is so called because he was born in the 
city of Tarsus (show location on map) ; his parents were strict 
Jews, and could truly call themselves children of Abraham. 
Saul was a scholar, taught by the wisest teachers in the best 
schools. He learned the trade of tent-making, and could 
labor with his hands, if need be, to make his own living. 
Have you heard of him before in any of our lesson stories? 
When Stephen was stoned, what young man consented to his 
death, and held the garments of those who flung the stones? 
Saul hated the disciples of Christ; and when they were scat- 
tered abroad after the death of Stephen, he was yet breathing 
out threatenings and slaughter against them. He went to 
the high-priest in Jerusalem, and offered his services in per- 
secuting them; he asked him for letters to prove that he had 
a right to go and search for men or women who were disci- 
ples, and bring them back bound to Jerusalem to be pun- 
ished. His letters were to the rulers in synagogues as far as 
Damascus, a hundred and forty miles away (use map), where 
Paul went to see if he could find Christians to seize and pun- 
ish ; for, as he said himself, he was “ exceedingly mad against 
them.” 

Saul Journeying.—He took men with him; we do not know 
the name of one of them, nor how many traveled with him. 
About the time Philip was going alone to join and teach the 
Ethiopian of Christ, Saul was traveling another way with his 
company, going to.persecute all he could find who loved 
Jesus Christ. What is it to persecute? It was a long jour- 
ney from Jerusalem to Damascus, and would take several 
days. We donot know the road they traveled, nor the towns 
they passed through, nor where and how they crossed the 
rivers and mountains that lay between. They were going to 
the oldest city in the world, famous for its beauty, the lakes 
and rivers around it, its gardens and blooming roses, its pure 
mountain air, and a long street through the center of the 
whole city from east to west, “called Straight.” When the 
company was quite near Damascus one day at noon, sud- 
denly there came a great light from heaven, brighter than 
the sun. Saul and the men fell to the earth, ard he heard 
a voice saying, “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?” He 
answered in fear, “ Who art thou, Lord?” The Lord an- 
swered him, “I am Jesus, whom thou persecutest.” What 
had Saul done to Jesus Christ ? 

Jesus Can See All Things.—Jesus had been watching Saul ; 
he knew the hatred and cruelty in his heart, knew how he 
remembered with anger the holy look and the light of lieaven 
on the face of dying Stephen. Jesus knew his errand to 
Damascus ; did he hate and punish Saul for his cruelty ? 

Jesus Loves his Encmies.—See how he loved Saul; he him- 
self appeared to the perseéutor, spoke to him, called himself, 
when Saul asked who spoke, by fle loving name which means 
a Saviour. . . 

Jesus Loves his People.—Every cruel word and blow against 
his disciples had been against his own great, loving heart ; for 
he said, “I am Jesus whom thou persecutest. Arise, and go 








into Damascus, and it shall be told thee’ what thou must do.” 
The men with Saul saw the light and heard the sound, but 
they did pot hear the words spoken to Saul. 

Saul in Damaseus.—Saul rose from the earth; he opened 
his eyes, but he could see nothing, and the men led him by 
the hand into the city. He who meant to strike terror into 
the hearts of others was led into the city gateway and.to the 
house where he was to stay, brought like a blind prisoner. 
For three days he was blind, and could not eat or drink. 
Before his sightless eyes he must have seemed to see the face 
that had appeared to him in the dazzling light ; he must have 
seemed to hear over and over the words spoken to him; for 
Jesus told him why he had appeared to him,—to make him 
a minister and a witness, to send him a messenger to the Gen- 
tiles, to open their eyes that they might turn from darkness 
to light, from Satan to God. Saul could never forget that 
journey to Damascus, and those three days of darkness, fast- 
ing, and prayer. 

Ananias.—In a vision the Lord came to a disciple in 
Damascus named Ananias. He called him by name, told 
him to go to 2 street called Straight and the house of Judas, 
and ask for one named Saul, a man of Tarsus, Ananias had 
heard of Saul before, and Jesus knew the thought of his 
heart when he said to him of Saul, ‘‘ Behold, he prayeth.” 
He told him that Saul in 2 vision had seen a man named 
Ananias come in and lay his hands on him that he might 
receive his sight. Ananias told the Lord, “ Yes, I have 
heard of this man, how much evil he has done to the saints 
in Jerusalem ; and he has come here to bind all that eall upon 
thy name.” Did Jesus reprove Ananias-for telling him this? 
No; he is glad for his children to tell him every thought and 
fear. He answered by letting Ananias know his plan for 
Saul. “Go thy way,” he said; “for he is a chosen vessel to 
bear my name before Gentiles and kings and the Jews; for 
I will show’ him how great things he must suffer for my 
name’s sake.” Obedient Ananias called him “ Brother Saul” 
as he entered the house of Judas. He said, “ The Lord who 
showed himself to thee in the way sent me,” and he laid his 
hands upon Saul,—“ sent me that thou mayst receive thy 
sight.” Blessed gift of sight, and the more precious gift of 
the Holy Ghost! Saul could look in the face of the Lord’s 
messenger ; he was baptized ; he took food and was strength- 
ened for work for Christ. 

Saul Preaching.—Instead of using the letters to the rulers 
of the synagogues, Saul went to the synagogues and preached 
of Jesus. He who called himself “the chief of sinners” 
began straightway to tell of the Saviour who forgivessin. Saul 
was converted. What does “converted” mean? To be 
changed, turned about. Can you tell the story how Saul 
was changed? An enemy of Christ became his servant; a 
hater of Jesus and his people became his friend; he who 
-breathed out threatenings became a man of prayer; he whom 
Christians feared tarried with them, a brother beloved. 

Louisville, Ky. 


ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


- BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D., F. B.S. 


Damascus AT THE TIME OF PAUL’s CONVERSION.— 
Damascus still holds the tradition of the events recorded in 
this chapter, the mighty results of which are recognized by 
Christian and Moslem alike. Every incident has its exact 
locality pointed out, with more or less historical justification. 
Pilgrims still visit the site traditionally reputed to be that of 
the heavenly vision. But thesacred spot seems to have thrice 
changed its position in historic times; we can therefore place 
no reliance on the present tradition. But it.must have been 
outside the Bab-esh-Shurky, at the east side of the city,—the 
very opposite entrance to that by which modern travelers 
approach Damascus. Three roads led thither from Jerusa- 
lem, crossing the Jordan at Jericho, or below the Laff of 
Galilee, or to the north of it. But all converge at this gate. 
If Saul performed the journey on horseback, he probably 
took the middle road, passing through Gadara and the west 
of Trachonitis, from which Damascus presents a magnificent 
panorama as it isapproached. The first view of the city, from 
whatever quarter it is reached, is ong of the most lovely that 
can be imagined. From tlie south or east the Anti-Lebanon 
range forms a stern background to a barren plain stretching 
for many miles, with one bright-green bead-line from the 
mountain-foot; the Abana—now the Barada, the river of 
Damascus, calJed by the Greeks “the river of gold” —enter- 
ing a vast Oasis, a wilderness of gardens and fruit-groves, 
while the air is laden with the perfume of the orange blos- 
som, and inthe center of the fairy scene rise the white build- 
ings of the city, quivering like molten silver in the sunbeams. 
Such was the view which met theeye of the Jewish emissary 
as in the heat of the day he gazed on that verdant inexhausti- 
ble paradise, under the grateful shade of which the convoy 
halted for a moment, The prospect was the same then as 
now, Arabs and Syrian peasants with camels, horses, and 
asses, crowding the avenue. Excepting for the addition of 
the Mos'em minarets, Damascus was the same then as now, 
and probably was much the same in the days of Abraham, 
One of the oldest, if not the oldest, city in the world, it still 

- 





retains its ancient importance. The walls indeed are broken 
and shattered. But the gates are as of old, and the streg 
“called Straight” stilt bisects the city from east to west about 
a mile in length. In St. Paul’s time it was g stately prome. 
nade, a hundred feet wide, with Corinthian colonnades ryp. 
ning along each side for the foot passengers. Remains of 
these may still be traced; but the street has been contracted 
by successive encroachments into a narrow passage, more 
resembling a by-lane than the chief thoroughfare of a noble 
city. The house of Judas is still shown in this street, an 
ancient building or grotto, several feet below the present level 
of the street. Up another street near the east gate is phown 
the house of Ananias, a similar ancient building, to which 
we descend by fourteen steps. Local tradition has not always 
value, but it does in these cases correspond with the history, 
We must remember that Damascus has never been destroyed, 
and its features have suffered little alteration. Unlike Jeru- 


| salem, it has had a large Christian population from St. Paul’s 


time, who may have preserved tlie tradition, That the 
houses are now grottoes is in favor of their genuineness, as 
the surface of all old cities is constantly rising from the accu- 
mulation of rubbish. The place where St. Paul was let down 
from a house built on the city wall is still shown, though the 
window has recently been destroyed. It is over a blocked-up 
gateway in the south wall. 

The apostle mentions (2 Cor. 11 : 32) that these events 
took place under Aretas the king. There has been some dif- 
ficulty raised upon this point, as Aretas was king of Petra, 
and we have no other record of his having ruled over Damas- 
cus. But it had beensheld by Herod Antipas under Tiberius, 
and on the death of the Emperor Tiberius, his successor, 
Caligula, banished Antipas, who had been at war with 
Aretas, and gave the latter part of his territory, probably 
including Damaseus. It is an interesting corroboration of 
this solution, that, while we have Damascus coins with the 
heads of Augustus and Tiberius, there are none with the 
bust of Caligula or Cfaudius, but under Nero the coins again 
bear the effigy of the emperor, showing that in the inter- 
vening period the place was not directly under his rule. 
Aretas had his own coinage, though he does not call himself 
king of Damascus, but of Petf. 

The Cotlege, Durham, England. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. ; : 

1, Saut Persecttinae (vs. 1, 2).—What in Saul’s char- 
acter makes it likely that he would not stop with the death 
of Stephen? (Rom. 12: 11.) What characteristics that 
proved valuable in Paul the apostle were shown by Saul the 
persecutor? How is it like Saul to seek authority for his 
persecutions? (1 Cor. 14: 40.) What shows that the author- 
ity of the entire sanhedrin was added to the high-priest’s? 
(Acts 26: 12.) Where is Damascus? What are some of its 
noteworthy connections with Bible history? (Gen..14: 15; 
2 Kings 8: 7; 16:10, ete.) What is the meaning of “the 
Way”? (2 Pet. 2:2.) How was the term used by the early 
Christians ? (Acts 19: 9, 28; 22:4; 24:14,22.) What is 
the appropriateness of the designation? (John 14: 6; Matt. 
22:16; Col.2:6.) How did the prominence of women 
among the early Christians compare with that given them 
by the Jews? What sho-vs that this was more than a mere 
threat? (Acts 22:4.) Why did not Saul persecute them 
where they were ? 

2. Satu TREMBLING (vs. 3-7).—How long was the jour- 
ney? How many days did it take? By what roads may he 
have traveled? What hint is given as to the nearness to 
Damascus? (v. 8.) What preparation for his conversion 
may have been taking place in Saul’s mind during this long 
journey? At what time of day was this? (Acts 22:6.) How 
bright was the appearance? (Acts 26:13.) What did Saul 
see in the bright light? (1 Cor. 15:8.) What in the cir- 
cumstances and the character of the man assure us of the 
reality of the entire story? How many accounts of the event 
have we? (Acts 22: 3-13; 26: 12-18.) Who fell to the earth 
with Saul? (Acts 26:14.) Why did they fall down? How 
is verse 7 to be reconciled with Acts 22:9? Why did Saul 
see and hear more than the others? How was Saul perse- 
cuting Christ ? (Isa. 63:9; Zech.2:8; Matt. 28:20.) What 
things would lead us to believe that Saul had not seen Christ 
during his life on earth? What are séme of the pricks, the 
goads, by which God may have been for some time urging 
Saul in the right direction? How had he been kicking 
against them? What are some of the hardships of fighting 
against God? What other questions might Saul naturally 
have asked? (John 18 : 38; Matt.11:3,etc.) Why was this 
precisely the right one for him? (John 7: 17g What were 
the things Saul was to do? (Acts 26: 16-18.) Why did not 
these directions for service come immediately from Christ? 
In what position were Saul’s comrades fixed? (Acts 26: 14.) 

3. Saut Wartixe (vs. 8, 9).—How does Paul afterwards 
modestly describe his prompt submission ? (Acts 28:19.) In 
what sense was Saul now less blind than before? (2 Cor. 4: 4; 
Acts 26:9.) What may have been the subjects of Saul’s 
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thought during these three days? (2 Cor. 12:1-4.) Why 
was physical blindness.profitable for him at thattime?. What 
is shown by his ceasing to eat anddrink? Why was not Saul 
set at once to preaching ? 

4, SauL LEARNING (vs. 10-16),—In what ways may a dis- 
ciple have chanced to be in distant Damascus? Where before 
have we met an Ananias? (Acts5:1.) What more is known 
about this Ananias? (Acts22:12.) What likenesses are there 
between this story of Ananias and Saul and that of Cornelius 
and Peter? (Acts 10.) What is known about “the street 
which is called Straight” ? How were Saul’s prayers now 
different from what they had been formerly? When does 
an obligation rest upon us to fulfil the visions of others? 
How do we often, like Ananias, allow men’s opinion to offset 
God's appointment? Why were the early Christians called 
saints? (Aets 4: 31-33; 1 Pet.1:15.) What is Paul’s defi- 
pition? (1 Cor.1:2.) What is it to be “a chosen vessel 
unto” God? (Phil. 2:13.) How did Paul bear Christ’s 
“name”? Why are the Gentiles named first in the list of 
those to whom Saul was to bear Christ’s name? (Eph. 3: 1.) 
When did Paul testify before kings? (Acts 26: 1,32; 27: 24.) 
What sufferings lay before him? (2Cor. 11: 23-28.) Inwhat 
spirit did he bear them? 

5, SauL SEEING (vs. 17, 18.)—How did Ananias know about 
Saul’s vision? What harm if Ananias had omitted his cre- 
dentials?) What was unusual in this bestowal of the Holy 
Ghost? What evidences of its genuineness? What signs 
of a physician in this account? What may be traces of a 
permanent impairment of vision? (1 Cor. 16; 21 ; Col. 4: 18; 
2 Thess. 3:17; Gal.6: 11.) Why was he baptized? (Acts 
22: 16.) Who may rightly receive others into the Christian 
church ? 

6. SAuL PREACHING (vs. 19, 20).—Why did Saul need 
meat? Why would it probably have failed to strengthen’ 
him before? Why did Saul begin to work just where he 
was? What was Christ’s habit in regard’ to preaching in 
synagogues? (Matt. 12:9; 13: 54, ete.) What was Saul’s? 
(Acts 18:5; 14:1; 17:1,10; 18: 4,19; 19:8.) What 
doctrines of Christianity flow from this preaching, “ that he 
is the Son of God’? 


. FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1, Where did Saul go from Jerusalem? 2. With what 
purpose? 3. What did hese¢ onthe way? 4, What did he 
hear? 5. What effect had thison him? 6. Who was sent 
to heal him? 7. Howwashesent? 8. Howdid Saul prove 
that his conversion was genuine? 9. What had happened to 
Saul? (golden text.) ,10. What does this great change mean? 

Boston, Mass. : 








THE HEAVENLY CALL, 


0M 


FOR MY NAME’S SAKE, 


ALT in our evil way. 

EED the voice of Jesus. 
OPE for mercy in him, 
ELP those yet in darkness, 





BEPORE THE GATE. | 





WHAT NOW ? | WHAT THEN ? 
Ta Ma ° 
| IT SHALL 
| 


| 

RISE | 
BE TOLD THEE. | 
| 


AND ENTER. 





BY FAITH, NOT BY SIGHT. 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ God is the refuge of his saints.” 
“The Light of the world is Jesus.” 
* We have heard the joyful sound.” 
“ Arise, my soul, arise! ” 

“T love to tell the story.”’ . 

“ Sing them over again to me.” 

“T will sing of my Redeemer,” 

“ Tell me the old, old story.” 


SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


The regeneration of individual men is the ground of social 
hope. Reforms can touch only the surface of social evils. Too 
often they touth mischievously, by suggesting contrivances 
to dispense with integrity, truthfulness, and fairness in the 
men who are called to places of responsibility. But regenera- 
tion goes to the root of the evil by bringing evil wills into 
harmony with God’s will. The conversion of a man like 
Paul adds to the moral energy of the human world, and sets 
in operation forces which will be felt in all lands while the 
race of man lasts. . 

The conversion shows the relation of Christ to his king- 





withdrawn from human fellowship, The lesson shows that 

all of “ going away” there has been in his departure from 
our sight and sense has been for the higher expediency of 

more effective work. He touches men’s lives more intimately 

and to finer issues than even when he walked the fields of 
Galilee. Paul’s conversion is swifter and more complete 

than Peter's was, and the new apostle enters more completely 

into the thought of his Master than did he who had walked 

by his side the three years of the wonderful ministry. 

In Paul’s account of the conversion, given to Felix and 

Agrippa, he says he was told by Christ to arise and stand 
upon his feet. Tlie same command was given to Ezekiel at 
the opening of his prophetic ministry (Ezek. 2:1). The act 
commanded is symbolic of the independent individuality of 
the man whom Christ calls to his service. Saul of Tarsus 
was one of a crowd, pervaded by the passions of the crowd, 
doing the work of the crowd. Paul stood on his feet by 
Jesus Christ is one of the most concrete and distinct per-, 
sonalities in the history of the race. He is notless but vastly 

more Paul for being “the servant of Jesus Christ.” So the 
kingdom is built up by men who have come to be free through 
finding. their Master. The more intense the sense of per- 
sonal, individual responsibility to God, that pervades the 
members of the Church, the closer will be its unity. A 
church which should undertake to carry men on its shoulders 
into heaven’ would never produce vigorous and effective 
Christians, “ Arise and stand upon thy’ feet!” is a message 
rom the Master which the true church brings to men. 

The contrast to Islam here is very striking. “If you saw 
what I see,” said Muhammad, “ instead of disporting your- 
selves at your ease, you would be lying with your faces'‘in the 
dust of the highway, crying to Allah for mercy.” There 
Islam leaves the spirit: lying in the dust beforeeGod. The 
gospel lifts it to stand on its feet. Islam sets God and man 
over against each other in ceaseless antithesis and utter want 
of relation; the gospel brings God and man into the closest 
fellowship, and looks for the putting forth of divine power in 
God’s inworking in and through our human nature, Islam 
offers the world a Bible in which the human element is 
denied to be present, and whose very substance is declared to 
be divine’ and eternal; the gospel offers one in which God 
speaks to us through the voices of our brethren, who are not 
less, but more, of men because he uses them in this high ser- 
vice. Here is no Muhammadan antithesis of the divine 
and the human, but only of the divine to the sinful ; that 
is, to the element which dehumanizes and degrades man. 


leanne 


LESSON SUMMARY. 


This lesson bristles with points. Its main point is its 
illustration of God’s way. with the sinner whom he would 
bring into his service, 

A story is told of a man who said that his conversion was 
the combined work of himself and God, “ Yourself and 
God!” said a hearer, “ What was your part in the transac- 
tion “Oh, I resisted, and God did the rest.” 

Saul was fighting against God. A: miracle was wrought to 
give him light as to his duty, He was blinded by the great 
light, but when his eyes were again made to see, the path of 
duty was plain to him as it had never been before. And 
then he was helped along, step by step, in the rugged way of 
God’s service. 

Incidentally it is shown how unsafe a guide is conscience. 
Saul verily thought he “ ought to do many things contrary to 
the name of Jesus of Nazareth,” until Jesus of Nazareth 
appeared to him and made him see that his conscience was 
misleading him. 

The promise of Jesus to his new servant as he began the 


9” 
s 


‘| Christian life was a proniise of suffering, not of ease and com- 


fort. Hard work, and a hard time in his working, were held 
out before him. “ He is a chosen vessel unto me, to bear my 
name before the Gentiles and kings, and the children Of 
Israel: for I will shew him how many things he must suffer 
for my name’s sake.” 

If Jesus loves us as he loved Saul, may we not expect him 
to thwart us in such of our conscientious plans as are contrary 


the cost of much suffering in his service? Are we ready to 
welcome God’s favor at such a cost ? 


ADDED POINTS. 

Saul was a pupil of Gamaliel; but while Gamaliel was 
willing to leave errorists and heretics to God, Saul was for 
killing them off. This showed a more positive nature, but 
not a better spirit. 

God’s love wil! show itself in a light from heaven, in order 
to win a soul that he would have in his service. 

We can learn by and by what we are to do by and by. 
God does not tell us all our duty at once, 

It costs something to get more spiritual light thah we have 
been accustomed to. A sight of heaven would blind us, with 
our eyes as they are. 

The humbler disciple may have a part in making the 
greater disciple ready for his work. 





dom. We think of him as departed from our world, and 


He who would be prominent in Christ’s service may well 


to the plan of God, and then to give us hard work to do, at 


consider whether he is.ready for the suffering that such ° 
prominence calls for. 

New strength is the gift of God to the trusting disciple 
who has new work before him, or new burdens'to bear. 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


THE TEACHER'S HEART-COVENANT. 


Important as it is'that Sunday-school teachers should 

be well-trained in methods of work, and well-instructed * 
regarding the Sunday-school lessons to be taught, yet 

there are conditions even more important,—those of true 

devotion of heart to the service. This being the first 

need, whatever aids in it is deemed of value; and so the 

“Teacher’s Covenant,” or pledge to faithfulness, has 

often had its part to this end. A teacher’s promise may 

be oral, given at the time of a public installation ser- 

vice in the Sunday-school; or it may be by signing a 

prepared form,—for example, such a one as this used in 

St. George’s Protestant Episcopal Sunday-school of New 

York (Dr. Rainsford’s), of which Mr. R. Fulton Cutting 
is the superintendent : 








ST. GEORGE’S SUNDAY-SCHOOL., 





“ Take the children, and bring them up for me, and 


| 
| 
I will give thee thy wages.” 





| \ I will attend. Holy Communion once at least per 
| month, and there try to remember my class in prayer. 
I will try and induce all my scholars, who may 

| lave been confirmed, to accompany me to the Holy 
Communion at this time. 
I will attend the teachers’-meeting when possible, | 





I will study the appointed lessons. 
I will visit my scholars, at their homes, when pos- 
| sible. | 
I will be punctual and regular in my attendance, | 
and when obliged to be absent will, if possible, let | 
the superintendent knag, in case I cannot provide | 
a substitute for that Sunday, 
If any of my class seem inclined to drop away from 
the school, I will let the superintendent know, 


| “Will do all I can to induce my class to attend 


church regularly. 


(SIGNED), | 


But, after all, the teacher’s real covenant is a covenant 
of the heart with Christ; and this has its bearing on the 
question, ‘‘ Should one who is not a professing Christian 
teach a class in Sunday-school?” The Rev. Dr. J. R: 
Miller on one occasion spoke to his teachers on this sub- 
ject, in the “ Hollond Memorial” Presbyterian Sunday- 
school of Philadelphia, regarding “ the need of thorough 
consecration on the part of teachers in order that their 
work might have a divine influence over the hearts and 
lives of their scholars,” One. teacher, who was not a 
“ professing Christian,” “ was much discouraged by what 
was said, and before retiring wrote freely and fully of his 
spiritual condition to Dr. Miller, and asked for a frank 
and open expression of opinion as to what he should do.” 
In replying, Dr. Miller first explained that he had no 
particular teacher in mind when he was speaking, and 
that his words expressed his own need with all other 
teachers; and then, initreating the specifi¢ case, he used 
such considerate words as these : 

“ Now I want to say further, very frankly, that I have never 
thought you ought not to teach because you were not a profess- 
ing Christian. I am flot in any sense a narrow Christian, I 
know well that one may be loyal to Christ, devoted with a pure 
and simple love to him, and yet for atime may not make a 
public confession. I have been a pastor long enough to learn 
that there are reasons which delay confession, sometimes for 
years, in those who are as true Christians as any who are in the 
church, I know that you love Christ; that you trust in him 
as your Saviour ; that you are earnestly and faithfully follow- 
ing him, and that you are working with a simple love in your 
heart for him. Now, that isall that I care to know, and I have 
not been anxious to have you make a.confession of Christ. I 
know it will some time come to be the natural and easy thing 
for you to do,” ; 

Though the letter closed with a suggestion that it 
would “greatly add” to the teacher’s influence if he 
made a public confession of faith, yet the chief point 
remained that heart-communion with Christ is the 
essentia] thing, and is the covenant to be trusted. It is 
not surprising that this liberal view proved to be the 
very means by which that teacher was brought to an 
open avowal of loving service. It is not the first time 
that the earliest steps toward a share in the publi¢ fel- 
lowship of the church have been in the form of active 





and unselfish work, as a good means to a good end. 
In the Armour Mission Sunday-school of Chicago (Mx 
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Edwin Burritt Smith, superintendent), with its member- 
ship of two thousand, and its roll of more than a-hun- 
dred teachery this heart-covenant is assumed in the cer- 
tificates of appointment issued to new teachers, and in 
the certificates of dismission granted to retiring teachers. 
Both these forms are on engraved cards. The certificate 
of appointment directly ‘‘ charges” the teacher with the 
responsibilities of his office, as follows: 


ARMOUR MISSION SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


| |) | Ee a | 
duly appointed by the Executive Committee the regular teacher 
of Class No. ...... in this school, for the year 18...,and that ...... 


is charged with the responsibilities, and is entitled to the privi- 
leges, of such position, 


PORE EE OER EO ERE CEL EREEE CHER EEE He eee ETE bEE® 


CHICAGO, ....0008 18... Superintendent. 
And the certificate of dismission bears witness to the 


heart-devotion which has actually been seen, in this way : 
ARMOUR MISSION SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
Re IIOD CDOD 5 us sis aticinhovedsinsetnntchanw dannasene tune’ has been 
WD ddsein nnvbonesdtbig povksens teacher in this school for ............... cesses 
We cordially commend ...... to the confidence and Christian 
fellowship of all who are engaged in the Master’s work. 


OPER EERE HOE E EE OEE OOERE) HOSE EEEEE HERE E HEED ESE ES 


CHICAGO, ......66 18... Superintendent, 





, WORK AND WORKERS. 


Se cedalitiseniny ’ 
CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1892. 
Pennsylvania, state, at Lancaster...............s0+ September 20-22 
Virginia, state, at Roanoke, .......0. .sessseeeceseseees September 27-29 
Tennessee, state, at Pulaski.............c0000 csceeeees September 27-29 
PI, WON BG TIER, 0 00s000s connceschoorane coccconse cesses October 11-13 
Vermont, state, at Brattleboro’.........066 ccses seeeees -October 18-20 
New Brunswick, provincial, at St. John, N. B.....0ctober 18-20 
Ontario, state, at Guelph............ POE October 25-27 
New Hampshire, state, at RR November 9-11 


New Jersey, state (triennial), at Roseville...... November 16, 17 | 


Connecticut (biennial), state, at New Britain... November 15-17 


HOW THE CHILDREN HELP US IN INDIA. 
BY DR, J. L, PHILLIPS, 


SECRETARY INDIA SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 


Almost every day I am thanking God for the help of 
the dear boys and girls in these Eastern lands. A three- 
weeks’ Sunday-school campaign in Ceylon has been very 
cheering; and, while waiting here to-day for the steamer 
that is to take me on to Burma, I am reminded of 
Editor Trumbull’s request as I was leaving Philadelphia, 
“Let us hear from you.” There are so many things we 
should like to tell our American friends, but time and 
strength are limited, and our work very taxing; hence 
writing for home journals is neglected, if not forgotten. 
But a couple of hours this morning, under these beauti- 
ful cocoanut-palms, must not be lost, just as our English 
mail is closing. 

The children of the East are our helpers in many 
ways, They bring a congregation together for you to 
address more quickly than your chapel bells in America, 
I have seen them running to and {go through a long village 
street, rushingdnto lanes and soa all the while shout- 
ing one or more of the following sentences: ‘“ The Chris- 
tian teacher has come!” ‘The medical missionary is in 
our village again!’’ ‘‘ The Sundayeschool missionary is 
calling for all the children!” “ Jesus Christ’s man has 
arrived, and his tent is being pitched under the big ban- 
yan!” Blessed little heralds of our glorious gospel, how 
my heart has thanked them many times! May their 
feet be fleet to carry messages of redeeming grace, and 
their lips eager and eloquent to publish a Saviour’s love. 

Then again the thirst for knowledge on the part of 
these Hindu children is such a help to a missionary. 
When in some places I have found it hard to hold the 
adults for an address, I have opened my book-box, and the 
children have flocked around it. They succeed in getting 
the coppers from their parents for buying our Christian 
publications, and so these silent messengers of truth find 
their way into many dark homes. Once a boy began to 
ery lustily, and, upon inquiry, I learned that he was cry- 
ing for money to buy a book. It came, and his tears 
were dried up; and you should have seen his bright face 
beaming with delight and wreathed in smiles as he began 
reading his new-found treasure. 
account for The Sunday School Times of what came of a 
ten-year-old boy’s buying the best book I had left in the 
box,—a Bengali edition of “The Peep o’ Day.” That 
little book, sold for five cents, carried light to a Brahmin 


Years ago, I wrote aa’ 


,home, and the whole family of five souls weloomed Christ 

to their hearts. So I thank God for boys who cry for 
Christian books. 

Among my patients there have been so many bright 
boys and girls who have helped me later on. During 
the terrible Drissa famine of 1866 I was asked by Gov- 
ernment to open a special infirmary, into which hun- 
dreds of poor starving and dying creatures were brought, 
many of them past hope of recovery. A little girl was 
found there one morning, a dreadful skeleton, hardly 
able to walk. The food and medicine sevived her; and 
on the third day, a beautiful Sunday morning, this wee 
girl begged to help me by carrying my bottles as I went 
from one sufferer to another. 
our Girls’ Home at Midnapore, adopted and named Alice 
for a schoolmate of my wife’s, and proved truly helpful 
to the scores who followed her into that asylum from sin 
and suffering. Curing a child’s fever, or doing a little 
surgical operation, has sometimes planted a school, or 
brought a whole household into the church. The min- 
istry of childhood is manifold and marvelous. 

Emerson’s remark, ‘ If you would lift me up, you must 
be on higher ground,” has come to mind several times 
recently as I have seen the children of heathen house- 
holds believing in Christ, and then bringing in their 
parents. Childhood sooner reaches the higher ground 
of fuith, and its gentle heart responds to the quickening 
power of his Spirit, who said, “‘ Suffer little children to 
come unto me.” I believe we are to have many beautiful 
illustrations of what believing children can do for Christ, 
whom they are crowning King of their hearts. In the 
June number of our India Sunday-School Journal], a 
correspondent gave us a striking case in point, where a 
little lad had instructed a village full of people in the 
gospel; and when the missionary came, they told him, 
‘** All that we know of the true way of salvation we have 
learned from this small boy.” Seventy-five. believers 
were baptized in that village, and among them this boy 
who had led them tothe Saviour. 

In our Sunday-schools throughout India and Ceylon 
(which now has its Sunday-school Union auxiliary to 
India) the boys and girls are helping us grandly. In 
one school far up in the Punjab, and under the shadows 
of the snow-capped Himalayas, there -were but twenty- 
eight pupils, when they were invited‘to help bring in 
others, and in three weeks the school was doubled, and 
in a few weeks more doubled a second time, chiefly by 
the enthusiastic efforts of the boys and girls. In our 
Sunday-schools for Hindu and Mohammedan children, 
we owe much to the personal exertions of these willing 
boys and girls in building up and sustaining the work. 
The other day as I heard several hundred of _them— 
Christian, Buddhist, Hindu, and Mohammedan—sing- 
ing Christ’s praises together so heartily, I thought of the 
children’s hosannas in Jerusalem. This broad land is 
yet to ring with the praises gf our Lord Christ, and the 
children’s voices are to lead the chorus in India’s many 
tongues. 

Your readers must have noticed how the work of our 
Sunday-schools is beginning to tell on India as an aggres- 
sive missionary agency. A leaderin one of our Amer- 
ican missions in North India said last January, in an 
address, that thousands of those who had been baptized 
the past year had been in their Sunday-schools for years. 
These boys and girls from Hindu homes, in all our Sun- 
day-schools, must be heard from sooner or later., In a 
stronghold of Marathi Brahminism in West India, I was 
told by the teacher of a beautiful school of girls that 
thirteen of them were Christians. Living in dark homes, 
these dear girls confess Christ as Saviour and Lord, 
refuse to bow down to idol or priest, read the Bible faith- 
fully and prayerfully, and boldly tell their friends, “‘ We 
love Jesus Christ.” When India’s girls think and talk 
, thus, and hold up Christ in their dark homes as their 
Saviour and Lord, am I wrong in saying that we may 
look soon fora great social revolution throughout the 
land? “ The morning cometh.” 

Columbo, Ceylon. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF COTTON 
MATHER* 
Cotton Mather certainly is one of the best abused men 
in American history. President Quincy in his History 
of Harvard College, Mr. Upham in his work on The 








* The Life and Times of Cotton Mather, D.D.. F.R.S.; or, A Boston 
Minister of Two Centuries Ago: 1663-1728. By the Rev. Abijah P. 
Marvin. 85% inches, pp. v, 582, with two portraits and iliustra- 





tion. Boston: Congregational Sunday-school and Publicatiou So- 
ciety. Price, $3.50. 


She was the beginning of 


a 
Salem Witcheraft, Dr. Peabody in his life of Mather 
Professor Brooke Adams in his Emancipation of Massa. 
chusetts, all have singled him out as representing what 
was to them most offensive in the ecclesiastical and socig} 
life of his times, besides possessing personal idiosynera. 
cies which set their teeth on edge. And yet there was 
no American of his own age, unless it be William Penn, 
for whom could be made out so strong a claim on the 
gratitude and respect of posterity. 

That he did the routine work of his prdfession with an 
earnestness and success which recalls the great ministers 
of the first generation of Massachusetts Puritanism, ought 
to count for something. But he went far beyond this, 
He was always reaching out to fields and modes of 
activity to which other men felt no vocation, He saw 
farther than they into the possibilities of united effort, 
and of the use of the press, for evangelistic ends. Al] 
the Jater activities of the American Church, home and 
foreign missions, temperance, prayer-meetings, societies 
of Christian endeavor, societies for publication, and the 
like, might be traced back to his activities. He was 
a whole board of publication himself, issuing from the 
Boston and London press a long series of works of the 
most practical character. His Essays to do Good is 
the only American book‘of its age that may be classed 
as literature, and Franklin declared it gave a new direc- 
tion to his own life. His Magnalia opens the series of 
American church histories. His unpublished Biblia 
Americana was the first fruits of American exegetics. 

And with all this stream of literary production, he was 
the farthest, from being a mere book-worm. He pos- 
sessed the finést library in America, but he lived in con- 
stant‘touch with men. He spared himself no trouble to 
do good to any who came within his reach. He was on 
the alert to counteract a fresh appearance of vice, or to 
supply some neglected need. He saw everything, took 
acébunt of everything, and was more a man of affairs 
than the most illiterate trader or politician of the prov- 
ince. And with it all he was asingularly unselfish char, 
acter} in spite of flashes of pardonable vanity to be found 
in his private journal. He never resented an ill act by 
another, although he speaks at times with a natural 
sharpness of tone of such enemies as Robert Calef or 
Governor Dudley. 

All this and more is true of. him, and it is pleasant to 
know that Hawthorne, Longfellow, Dr. Ezra Abbott, 
Mr. Samuel Drake, and others, have met the current of 
depreciation by insisting on these things. But after all 
is said, the depreciation has to be accounted for. Men 
are neither loved nor hated gratis. Why is it that in 
his own days, and in every generation since, Cotton 
Mather has roused such a repugnance in so large a num- 
ber of estimable and intelligent people? Mr. Marvin 
does not explain this in his very full biography, although 
he furnishes the materials for an explanation. We read 
between the lines that Cotton Mather was one of those 
restless people who have little of the natural and spon- 
taneous in their activity, and who always seem to be 
saying, “Go to; let us be pious, and let us be edifying.” 
In this he reminds us of a greater and still more useful 
man, Lyman Beecher, in lackjng the element of repose 
in character. Such people keep others’ nerves in the 
stretch,.and in a quiet time and country like the province 
of Massachusetts Bay, Cotton Mather must have been a 
very fret to peopie of a quieter mood. Much, if not all, 
of the blame which attaches to him in connection with 
the witchcraft business grows out of this, He must be 
everywhere, doing everything, advising every one, ex- 
pressing his abhorrences and displaying his sympathies. 
Robert Calef’s pieture of him, riding about the scene of 
the execution on a white horse, defending the judges 
before the people, who had begun to sympathize with 
the alleged witches, is far too truthlike to be doubted. 
And then, when the reaction came in force, and popular 
feeling looked for a victim, it was the most natural thing 
in the world to pitch upon Mather, as the most forward 
to identify his name with the superstition. 

Mr. Marvin’s book is rather the material for a biogra- 
phy than the biography itself. He has not the historic 
imagination required for the mastery of the mass of facts. 
We fuil to acquire a clearly defined conception of the 
man from his chapters. But as a full, careful, and can- 
did account of a notable, though not a great, man, his 
book will be helpful as refuting many current, misrepre- 
sentations, 


No one can study early English literature from Cad- 
mon, to Chaucer, even at second-hand, without being 
impressed by the constant insistence upon moral ideas, 
however crudely expressed. They are seldom out of 
sight in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, Alfred’s paraphrase 
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of Boethius on the Consolation of Philoso- 
phy, Langland’s Piers Plowman,orGower’s 
Confessio Amantis ; while, of course, the 
purpose of Ceedmon’s Old Testament para- 
phrases, the Alfredian translations of the 
Gospels, JElfric’s homilies, the Ancren 
Riwle, and the Ormulum was definitely and 
didactically religious. Professor T. W. 
Hunt, in his Ethical Teachings in Old Eng- 
lish Literature, instructively recalls and 
emphasizes this well-known fact; some- 
times over-pressing a claim strong enough 
not to need any special pleading. (7354 
inches, cloth, pp. 884. New York: Funk 
and Wagnalls. - Price, $1.25.) 


It is hardly worth while to try to chron- 
icle the numerous collections of “‘ fugitive 
papers ” made so constantly by the lesser 
professional writers of London, New York, 
and other cities where authors congregate. 
But an exception may be made in favor of 
Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s Across the Plains, 
with other Memories and Essays, because 
the author, on account of ill-health, does 
not appear so frequently as to bore the 
public, and because his style, at its best, 
is both original and attractive. These 
papers, from Scribner’s, Fraser’s and 
Longmans’ magazines, and The Magazine 
of Art, are like those wherewith Mr. 
Stevenson first attracted notice, before he 
entered the field of romantic fiction with 
a purpose. (7$54 inches, cloth, pp. vi, 
817. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Price, $1.25.) 

The Spirit of the New Education is the 

breezy title of the essays and addresses 
eomposing Louisa P. Hopkins’s latest 
volume, The author is a Massachusetts 
educator of enthusiasm and experience, 
whose rapidly appearing books, though 
they do not show profundity of thought 
or novelty of statement, have been serious 
and intelligent discussions of many phases 
of a broad problem. The gpirit of the 
new education, as here portrayed, is noth- 
ing more or less than a high consecration 
to an ideal of intellectual and spiritual 
development of the child and of the race, 
—a truth which is not likely to be dwelt 
upon any too frequently by teachers, 
pupils, orthepublic. (74 5}inches, cloth, 
pp. 282, Boston: LeéandShepard. Price, 
$1.50.) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Serious indeed have been the losses sus- 
tained by American literature in 1892, by 
the removal of noted authors to that future 
life from which fhey can give us no more 
poems, essays, or sketches, but to which 
they have carried the love or honor of 
many areader, There is no need to speak 
at length of Whittier, the true lyrist, the 
author of the most characteristic poem of 
New England folk-life, the earnest patriot, 
and the Christian examplar of the law of 
love; or of George William Curtis, whose 
pen had the Addisonian touch, and who, 
at the time of his death, might fairly be 
called the ablest of our regular writers on 
current politics, which he treated with a 
rare union of vigor, historical perspective, 
and conscientious purpose. The name of 
Rose Terry Cooke will probably be longer 
remembered for her short stories of New 
England than for her poems; for though 
not a few of the latter were tender and true 
in idea and songful in expression, the 
former were unsurpassed in their delinea- 
tion of some southern New England types 
of character,—a delineation which com- 
bined an external accuracy amost pitiless 
with a sympathetic insight that was really 
religious. Dr. Thomas William Parsons 
appealed to a public much more limited 
than that of Whittier, Curtis, or Mrs. 
Cooke; but by that public his Dantean 
translations and original verse were always 


prized. His latest book of versified prayers 
was his weakest in literary merit; but 
several of his earlier poems aptly united 
art and thought. As the “thinned, im- 
mortal ranks” of our elder writers grow 
scantier with the advancing years, one 
cannot fail to note the sanity of the 
literary creations and the rectitude of the 
personal characters of American men and 


women of letters, so strikingly in contrast 


with the baneful writings or selfish pas- 


‘sions of too many famed authors in other 


times or other lands. Whitter, Curtis, 
Parsons, Mrs, Cooke, like Prescott, Mot- 
ley, Bancroft, Emerson, Lowell, Haw- 
thorne, Irving, Longfellow, and Bryant, 
showed and left no shade of sympathy 
with the old Byronic idea of the wayward- 
ness or moral worthlessness of genius. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times.is given tach week. The 
regular edition this week for subscriber is 
152,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing ratete$1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per ceht on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for ashorter period, the whaleto amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as tt will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
theadvertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned onanuppearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advunce of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates, 





MUSIC FOR 


CANTATAS, 


—FOR-— 


CHILDREN. 


IN PRESS: 


The Tables Turned, or a Christmas for 
Santa Claus. 


Text by Kate L. Brown. Music by Eliz. U. Emer- 
son. 30cents, postpaid ; $3.00 doz., not prepaid. A very 
bright cantata; unusually entertaining; sure to please. 


Rebecca. 
By D. F. Hodges. Price, 65 cents. 
ters, requiring one soprano, one mezzo-soprano, one 
contralto, two baritones, four tenors, and two bassos, 
with a mixed chorus. Two hours’ time for perform- 
ance, Full instructions in book, 


’ 
New Flora’s Festival. 

By W.B. Bradbury. Price,40 cents. Additionsand 
revisions by J.C. Johnson. This is a revised edition 
of the well-known “ Flora’s Festival,” and contains 
a number of new songs and Choruses, 


The Merry Company, or Cadet’s Picnic. 


Introducing melodies from The Mikado, The Mas- 
cot, Patience, etc.,with other popular airs. Price, 40cts. 


School Festival. 


A pretty cantata for school exhibitions. It is in- 
structive and simple; noscenery. Price, 25 cents, 


Voices of Nature. 
Bright and interesting; one honrin length. Intro- 
duces birds, animals, insects, and flowers. Price, 40 cts. 
Strange Visitors, or a Meeting of Nations. 


By J.C. Macy. 20children,in the costumesof fairies, 
sing characteristic national songs; a little dialogue. 
Price, 30 cents; or, $3.00 per dozen. 


Hour in Fairy Land, 
Five scenes,very simple ; time, one hour and a half. 


(Orchestra parts may be rented, $5.00 per month.) 
Price, 50 cents. 


Day in the Woods. 


By Gabriel. Excellent music, easy for children, but 
very bright. Some recitations; a charming cantata. 
Price, 40 cents ; $3.60 per dozen. 

Kingdom of Mother Goose. 

By Mrs. Bordman, in three acts, Price, 25 cents; 
$2.28 per dozen, 

A Trip to Europe. 


Just issued, in three scenes. Price, 30 cents; $3.00 
per dozen. 


Eleven charac 








PEPE PEPE PEED, 


«¢ 
By Rev. F. B. Meyer 9 


‘*He is a man mighty in the Scriptures,” . 

~+D.L. Moady. J. 

THE CHRISTIAN'LIPE SERIES C 
CHRISTIAN LIVING 

** A small book but mighty in 


ME 


wer,” é 


¢ lnterior, 
THE SHEPHERD PSALM “¥ 
“ Worth its weight in gold.” {C 
— The Central Baftist. « 


PRESENT TENSES OF’ THE 
BLESSED LIFE 
“*He always has ne to say that % 
is eugegure. - ~The Sunday School Times. {\- 
The above three volumes, cloth, 50c. each; Y 
in néat box, per set, $1.50; white vellum « 


(ec 


cloth, boc, each; in neat box, per set, $1.75. x 

OLD TESTAMENT HEROES’ 9 
ELIJAH: And the Secret of His Power ¢ 
ABRAHAM : Or, the Obedience of Faith C) 
ISRAEL: A Prince with God (Cc 
JOSEPH: Beloved—Hated—Exalted 9 
MOSES: The Man of God (in press) ¢ 


Each of the above, cloth, $1.00. ; 
“* We have learned with not a few others, Y. 
to take up with eagerness whatever bears {- 
3} the name of this author.”—T7he Standard. 9 


THE EXPOSITORY ‘SERIES ¢ 
TRIED BY Fire: Expositions of First , 

Peter : 
THE LIFE AND LIGHT OF MEN: Ex-*) 


es 


positions in John’s Gospel 


Me hs hs) 


“ These expositions have the character of (¢ 
all Mr. Meyer’s pee ape He rises above 
the common mistake of devotional writers, % 
whoassume that the same rules will suffice, f 
and the same experience is required of 
every believer.” —Sunday School Times, 
Each of the above, cloth, $1.00. 

ENVELOPE SERIES OF BOOKLETS 
Two packets containing twelve each, per *+ 
packet, 20c. 


a 


; 


2 Sent post free on receipt of price. 


BQABABA, 


Fleming H. Revell Company { 
o ™ Yorx : ¢ y 


, 30 Union Square, East \~ 
1 Cuicaco, 148 & 150 Marlee 


ho) 


n Street 


: 


SAPDAPSA PBA BQABABABA ‘ 





A SUPERIOR MAP OF 


THE ENTIRE TRAVELS OF ST. PAUL, 
Edited by Prof. H. 8. Osborn, LL.D. 
Correcting all the errors of previous maps, with the 
mission journeys in colors, and the comp ete seogra- 
Pilg ed ceprege paid, Address, OX FORMD ILAR 
PUBLISHERS, OXFORD, OHIO. 








The Dairymaid’s Supper. 


For church festivals; with music and illustrative 
pictures. Price, 20 cents ; $1.80 per dozen. 


The Rainbow Festival. 


Fora fair or church entertainment, in two scenes ; 
very pretty tableaux. Price, 20 cents ; $1.80 per dozen. 


* Send for Cataloque of Cantatas for Singing Schools 
and Societies, for Female Voices only, for Male and Fe- 
male Voices, and for Old Folks’ Concerts. Sent free, 


OLiver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE BEST HYMN BOOK 


FOR EVANGELISTIC SERVICE, 
SUNDAY-SCHOCLS, AND PRAYER-MEETING. 


GOSPEL HYMNS Nos, 6 and 6 


COMBINED. 


400 PAGES, 438 I Y™MNS. 


Music, $60 per 100; 70c. each by mail. 
ords, $20 per 100 ; 22¢. each by mail, 


The John Church Co., |The Biglow & Main Co., 








74 West 4th St., Cincinnati. | 76 East 9th St. ,New York. 


GATES OF ZION, — 
FEAST OF THANKSGIVING, 
CROWNING OF THE YEAR, 


are services of praise for temporal bless- 
ings. Music, recitations, ete. 
Price, 5 cts. each; the three for 10 cts. 


JOHN J. HOOD, 1024 Arch Street, 


Phila., Pa. 


CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents for a sample copy of the Musica. 
ViIsIToR. a antbems. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati,. 0. 


ATHERED JEWELS, No. 2. (New). 
Soznasboo™. 192 pages. 0 Te copy, 28 cents ; 


ves perfect s on. 
W. W. Wutwey Co., Publishers, Toledo, Ohio. 


HARVEST 


“ONE PIECE’ 











Sheaves.” A Harvest Home service 
for the 8.8. Sample free ; also spec. 
“Triumpbal Anthems” and 





Pie New Song.” Geo, F. Rosche 
& Co., 178 State treet, Chicago, Il. 


Made of strong manilla paper. 


ustable Wiljl fit or | book without cut- 
Book Covers. ting. Send 2 cent stamp forsam- 
(Patented 1992.) ple. W. B. Harison, 59 Fifth 





For Sunday-schoo! libraries. 
Big discounts. Approved lists 
nd cut-price catlog free. 

Leonard PubCo.,Albany,N.Y. 














E. &S. Teachers’ Bible, No. 2149. 
Minion type, on * Imdia”’ paper, bound in $!2. 


Sealskin, full calf lined. An elegant book. 9 
E. &J. B. YOUNG & CO., Cooper Union, New York. 


GENUINE “ OXFORD” 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 





THOS Vridon 2 s0Ne ts &. 17th Street, New York, 


Avenue, New York City. School books and supplies. 
S S GTaIBRARYD 
a . 


BU LIL TIN. 
Send 6 cents for specimen, 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., 122 Nassau St. N.Y. 


Mrs, Crafts's Primary Teacher's Quarterly, 


40 cents a year: 10 cents a quarter. 
WARD 4 DRUMMOND, NEW YORK CITY. 











Book Covers ano Library Numbers. 
P. F. Van Everen, GO Ann St., N. Y. 











RIDLEYS 


Fashion Magazine 


Faliand Winter, ’92, 
- NOW READY. 


Over 300 pages, 1,000 new illustrations, 
with Price List, descriptive of latest Fuil 
and Winter Fashions to be found in our 85 
departments. 

SENT FREE 

to any address on receipt of 10 cents to pay 
postage. 


309 to 321 Grand St., New York. 


shiny (ES Bock 


JUST THE THING TO RAISE 
FUNDS FOR BUILDING 
CHURCHES, PAYING 


CHUROH DEBTS, 


Published and for Sale by 


J. L. HILL PRINTING CO., 
RICHMOND, - VIRGINIA. 


~ TheChristian 
Endeavorer 


A monthly magazine 
devoted toY PSCE 
50c. a year, forshort 
time we willsend to 
each new sub, a copy. 
ofthe Young Peoples 
Christian Manual 
and a copy of The 
Dew of thy Youth 
(2 valuable books to 
Cc yO cae Th 

Christian Endeavorer, 6 South St, Baltimore, 
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The latest productions in 


Residence Architecture 


are found in our new book 


“Cottage Souvenir,” 
Revised (1892) edition, superbly 
jtliustrated. 180 pages, 8% x 11, 
jcontains over 200 designa, 
plans and estimates for 


Artistic Dwellings 
costing from 8500 to $15,000. 
This book makes house build 
easy. Price $8.00 postpaid. 
Beautiful Prospectus and samp 
pages FREE. 
GEO. F. BARBER &CO. Architects, Knoxville, Tenn. 
IT’ ou wish to advertise anythin anywhere atany 
time write to GEO, P. ROWELL & CO.,, No. 10 
Spruce St., New York. 
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VERY one in need of information on the subject 
of advertising will do well to obtain a copy of 
“ Book for Advertisers,”’ 368 . price one dollar 
Mailed, postage paid, on receipt of price. Contains »,. 
caretul compilation from the A merican Newspaper Di- 
rectory of all the best papers and class journals; gives 
the circulation rating of every one, and a good deal of 
information about rates and other matters pertainin 
to the business of advertising. Address RO = 
ADVERTISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce 8t., N. Y. 
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Kindergarten meth- 
ods have imp 

the daily lesson upon 
the minds of young 
children—make on 


PLEASE 





THE CHILDREN 


way. my card us ng 

Sunday-School Lesson, are furnished every 
week for 3 cents a year—and impress the young, 
while furnishing them with a novel occupation. 
Send forafree sample card to-day. MRS. &. G. 
SMITH, 2424 East 22d St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


BUSHNELL’S 
Perfect Letter Copyin Books 


Are known and used all around the world. No Press 

Required. Useany good copying-ink. Note size. $1.00, 

Letter size, $1.30. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Alvah Bushnell, 47 &. 4th St., Phils, Pa, 











81. 


Celebrated for their Pure Tone, Elegant 
Designs, Superior Workmanship, and 
Great Durability. Sold on easy terms. Old 
instruments taken in exchange. Write for 
catalogue and full information. 

170 Tremont St.. Boston, Mase. 


CHURCH Established 1827. 











©] RC A N s Correspondenee invited, 
HOOK 


& HASTINGS, Boston, Mass, 
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_,PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. — 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION:. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is pobitebes weekly 

atthe following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 

ers. These rates include postage: 

ONE COPY, one year, peotecentebiboceennatioaiiae’ $1.50 

Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance... 5. 
TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theologiéal Stu- 

dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance, 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will pe seppues with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copics (more than one) mailed 
to judividual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
SOcentseach. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one | oa) only, and no names can be written or 
prio ou the separate pers. 

The pagers foraclub may be ordered sent pray 
to ind{vidual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
pecteee to one address, at 50 cents each, when 80 de- 
8 i 





The papers fora club should all go to one post-office, 
olbetes in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
schoo 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the vapers will be sentaccordingly. ‘This applies to 

*kage clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
rge clubs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in aclub ofeither 
charicter. The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in tire 


"Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
be the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during Only a portion of the 

ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

meas the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is maliled, separatel t at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
® year, may have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but any such may have his paper 
changed from the package to an individual address, 

* by paying fifty cents, the difference in the price of the 
two classes of subscriptions, or may order an extra 
copy of the paper sent fo a vacation address, at the 
rate of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three months, 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
Changed should be careful to name, not only the post, 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both connty and state. 

f aciub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
Formed last VOAT DY ...........cccccccceeceererreregeerenns 

The paper will not be sent to auy subscriber heyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The pa- 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the 
able all the teachers of a school to exam 
sent free, upon application. 


paper to en- 
ne it, will be 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times wil] be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage: 

One copy, one year, shillings. 
‘lwo or more copies, one year, 6shjllings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
pa, must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the Individual addresses, or in a 

kage to one address, whichever may be preferred 

y the subscribers. 

For Great Britaiy, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
97 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates the 

. poper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P, O. Box 1550. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO0.’S 


SreakfastCocoa 


which is alrolutely 

! pure and soluble. 

) [| It has more than three times 
)| the strength of Cocoa mixed 

with Starch, Arrowroot or 

Sugar, and is far more eco- 


penton) 00: ng less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and RASIEY 
DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


_ W. BAKER &00., Dorchester, Mass, 
INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no boiling, always ready. Put up in1® 
tin cans at 7fc. S'tEBHEN F. WHITMAN &80N, 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 





















Bes, 


and Paints which stain 
the hands, injure the iron, and burn off. 


The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor. 
Durable, and the consumer pays for no tip 
or package with every purchase. 
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Homeless! 


That’s the way your husband feels, 
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when you're trying to clean house in 
the old-fashioned, hard-working, fussy 
It's enough to drive any man to 
take the first steps downward. 
You can 
pleasant whi 
Take Pearline to it. 
much work that house-cleaning is no 
trouble, either to the worker, or 
the looker-on. 
and it’s better done. 


Beware 


ee as well make home 
e you are making it clean. 
That saves so 


It’s sooner over, 


Peddlers and some vey 4 
lous grocers will tell you, ** this 
is as good as”’ or “ the same as 


Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never led ; 
if your grocer sends ~ou an imitation, be honest— 
a Ht . send it back, . 380 JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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This work is the ripest result of the lifetime study and ex- 
perience of a Christian educator, in the sphere of the homeg¢train- 
ing of children, as distinct from their teachings in the week-day 
school or the Sunday-school. Every precept in its pages has been 

_ tested by the principles of Christian philosophy and by actual 
experiment in more than one generation of little ones. 


The Christian Register, of Boston, says: ‘’Rhis book is not the work ot 
a theorist. The author explains that these hints had been arrived at by 
induction and practical experience. They are marked throughout by wisdom 
and kindliness, and a sympathy and interest in child-life. There is as much 


important as mare positive means. 
beautiful and helpful. 


teachers. Those who have not had experience with children, as well as 
many who have, will find its pages full of interest and suggestion.” 
A book of over 300 pages, size 7445 4 inches, beautifully | 


bound in cloth and gold. 













Wall Paper. 
Rh wey ey book ‘How to Paper’ 
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by express, 
‘AYSER & ALLMAN, 
410-418 Arch St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
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COOD NEWS 
To Ladies, oys and Girls. 
and Silver Watches . 
Feantitmperted Beewated Chine 
er, Fruit 
and Cake Dishes, Silver Tea Sets,* 
Internat ctionanes, oto..¢- yen Free with 613. 
~~ Tie GREAT AME tICAN TEA C 


kK. 
P.O, Box 29. Si and 33 Vesey St., 








Lamps, Castors, Silver Bu' 










A CO., 
New York. 





Upon Receipt of 
TEN DOLLARS, 


we will ship, securely packed, 
62 CANS 
Dew Drop assorted fruits and 
vegetables. Sntisfaction guaranteed, 
Dew Drop canned fruits and 
vi getables are prepared expressly 
for those who do appreciate a good 
article, . . 
J. W. BROWN & ©O., 
103 Arch St., Philadelphia. 











| = | Brown’s } 02 your | 
LADIES!:| reser = 
~ | Dressing 





35 rouR own 


— PRINTER! 


Card Press, $63. Size fog cir- 
7 culars of small newspaper, 
$22. Saves you money and 
makes money printing for 
™ neighbors. Full printed tn- 
structions, Send stamp for 
catalogue of — 8, type, 
a9 cards, etc.. to the factory, 

' KMELESEY & Co., 

Meriden. Connecticut. 





















Boston Linen, 
Bosten Bond, 
and Bunker Hill. 


‘DO You| Te !esding 


papers are 


Hints on Child -Training. - 


By the Rev. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 


difference between the method of child-training presented in this book and 
that of the. old régime as between the old and brutal methods of horse- 
breaking and those of Baucherand Bartholomew, Dr. Trumbull's object is, 
not to crush the child's will, but to train it. 
the child, and finds that letting alone as a means of child-training is as 
The spirit of-the book throughout is 
It is really a volame for the training of parents and 


Prict, 

or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Pustisuer, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











He respects the individuality ot 





$1.00, For sale by booksellers, | 


Canvassers wanted. 





ves MEMORIAL" 
STORY OF AMERICA 


— From 1492 to 1892. — 
Covering over 850 royal octavo pages, Embellished 
with 350 New Engravings by the Best American 
Artists, illustrating that which is Best, Noblest, 
Most Interesting, and cnegining te. the History 
of the Land we livein. A new Topica! History 
By HAMILTON W. MABIE, LL. B., Lit. D., 
Editor Phe Christian Union, N.Y., with chapters by 


Hon. John Sherman, Marshal H. Bright 
Bishop J. H. Vincent, Col, A. K. McClure 
Albert Shaw, LL.D., Hon. J. K. Upton, 
U.S. Senator Dawes, Frances E.Willard, 
T.S. Doolittle, D. D., F.N.Thorpe Ph.D., 
Hon. Wm. C, P. Breckenridge, and others. 


Pronounced by the Press and ablest critics one 
of the most valuable and important works ever 
issued for the American _—. It will have special 
interest at a time when the whole worid is celebrat- 
ing our 400th Anniversary. 

B@ Sold only by subscriptien through authorized 
Agents, to whom exclusive territory will be as- 
signed. Exceptionally good inducements offered 
to intelligent men and women everywhere. 
JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., 6th @ Arch Sts., Phila. 
Chicago Office, 328 Dearborn St. 
If Agency not wanted write how to get a copy. 








Hundreds of dignified ladies and gentlemen are 
clearing from to #50 per week, taking orders for 
Our Columbus Beoeok,—not the result of one 
man’s mind, but the combined efferts of Washington 
Irving, William Robertson, James G. Blaine, n- 
croft, McMaster, Lossing, Grant, Sherman, and an 
introduction by Murat Halstead. ae poses. l4colored 
plates, 409 heantiful pictnres. Special outfit on appli- 
cation, Thimk quick. Address, 


H. J, SMITH & CO., Philadelphia. 
; — 
7 TALKS Ay eee bake. over | published. 
Sellsateight. Creditgiven. Freight paid. Best book 


for the holidays. Agents wanted ; also for other books 
and Bibles. R. H. Woodward & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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DIXON’S 28.55 PENCILS 


Are unequaled for smooth, oem leads. 
Ifyour stationer does not keep them. mention 7 he SundaySchoal 

send 16¢. in stamps to Joseph Dixwn Crucible Com 
pany, Jersey City, N.d., for samples worth dduble the monem 
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WHY I NEVER TASTED 
LIQUOR. 


[Edward W. Bok, Editor ofthe Ladies’ Home J 
in The Young Crusader. ] eee 


First of all, I never did so because | 
seemed to possess an inborn hatred of |i 
intoxicants. Although brought up with 
wine on the table, I could never be in- 
duced to taste of it, when, as a child, some 
light wine would be placed to my mouth 
to sip. To some good mothers this may 
seem an unwise thing for my parents to 
have done, but it must be remembered 
that I was born and brought up until my 
sixth year in Holland;—a country where 
drunkenness is never.seen, but whose 
people, high and low, believe in a moderate 
use of light wines, and have been brought 
up for years in that belief, 

But as I grew older I began to apply 
reasoning to my principles. Being early 
thrown into business life, and among men 
older than myself, I naturally matured 
quickly. I was about sixteen years old, if 
I remember rightly, when I began attend- 
ing public dinners and assemblages in 
the capacity of a newspaper reporter, 
Wines were more freely used then at 
dinners than now, and I soon saw that I 
must make up my mind whetber, at these 
gatherings, I should partake of wines or 
decline them. I had been trained to the 
belief that it was always best to err on the 
safe side, and, as I sat down to the first 
public dinner I ever attended,—a New 
England dinner in Brooklyn,—I turned 
down all the wine-glasses set before my 
plate; and this I have followed ever since. 

At first, my principle never to touch 
liquor or spirits of any kind directed to me 
the chaflings of my friends. I was told it 
looked “‘ babyish ;” that I could not ex- 
pect to go out much and keep to my prin- 
ciple; that I would often find it consid- 
ered as discourteous to refuse a simple 
gluss of wine tendered me by my hostess. 
But I made up my mind that there was no 
use of having a principle unless one stuck 
to it. And I soon saw that people re- 
spected me the more for it, And just let 
me.say right here to all my young readers 
who may see these words, I never lost one 
friend by niy refusals, but I made scores 
of friendships: of men, from one who has 
occupied the Presidential chair, down; of 
women, among whom are the best and 
most famous in our land to-day. 

I honestly believe that a young man who 
starts out in this life with a fixed principle, 
whether it be that he will not drink, 
smoke, or indulge in anything which in 
his heart he feels is pot good for him, or 
in which he does not conscientiously be- 
lieve, and adheres to that principle, no 
matter under what circumstances he may 
be placed, holds in his hand one of the 
most powerful elements of success in the 
world to-day. There is a great deal of 
common sense abroad in this world of ours, 
and a young man with a good principle is 
always safe to depend upon it, The men 
and women in this world whose friend- 
ships are worth having are the men and 
women who have principles themselves, 
and respect them in others, especially 
when they find them in a young man, 

Another thing which led me to make 
up my mind never to touch liquor was the 
damage which I saw wrought by it upon 
some of the finest minds. with which it 
was ever my privilege to come into con- 
tact, and I concluded that what had re- 
sulted injuriously to others might prove so 
to me, I have seen, evea in my few years 
of professienal life, some of the smartest, 
yea, brilliant, literary men dethroned from 
splendid positions, owing to nothing else 
but their indulgence in wine. I have 
known men with salaries of thousands of 
dollars per year, occupying positions which 
hundreds would strive a lifetime to attain, 
come to beggary from drink. Only re- 
cently there applied to me, for any po- 
sition I could offer him, one of the most 
brilliant edjtorial writers in the news- 
paper profession,—a man who two years 
ago easily commanded one hundred dol- 
lars for a single editorial in his special 
field. That man became so unreliable 
from drink that editors are now afraid of 
his articles, and, although he can to-day 
write as forcible editorials as at any time 
during his life, he sits in a cellar in one of 
our cities writing newspaper wrappers for 
one dollar per thousand. And that is 
only one instance of several I could recite 
here. I do not hold my friend up as “a 
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10 example;” he is but one of a 
wet men oho convinced me, and may 
yr vince others, that a clear mind and 
liquor do not go together. > ‘ 

| know it is said when one brings up 
such an instance as this: “ Oh, well, that 
man drank toexcess. One glass will hurt 
no one.” How do these people know that 
it won't? One drop of kerosene has been 
known to throw into flame an almost hope- 
less fire, and one glass of Jiquor may fan 
into flame a mouldering spark hidden 
away where we never thought it existed. 
The spark may be there, and it may not. 
Why take the risk? Liquor toa healthy 
boy or young man will never do him the 
jeast particle of good; it may do him 


harm. The man for whom I have abso- |° 


jutely no use in this world is the man who 
js continually awe a young man “ just 
to have @ little. One glass, you know.” 
A man who will wittingly urge a young 
man whom he knows has a principle 
against liquor, is a man for whom a halter 
is too good, 

Then, as I looked around and came to 
know more of people and things, I found 
the always unanswerable argument in 
favor of a young man’s abstinence; that 
is, that the most successful men in Amer- 
ica to-day are those who never lift a wine- 
glass to their lips. Becoming interested 
in this fact, I had the curiosity to per- 
sonally inquire into it, and of twenty- 
eight of the leading business men jn the 
country whose names I selected at ran- 
dom, twenty-two never touch a drop of 
wine of any sort. I made up my mind 
that there was some reason for this. If 
liquor brought safe pleasures, why did 
these men abstain from it? If, as some 
say, it is a stimulant to a busy man, why 
did not these men, directing the laxgest 
business interests in this country, resort to 
it? And when I saw that these were the 
men whose opinions in great business 
matters were accepted by the leading con- 
cerns of the world, I concluded that their 
judgment in the use of liquor would satisfy 
me. If their judgment in business mat- 
ters could command the respect and atten- 
tion of the leaders of trade on both sides 
of the sea, their decision as to the use of 
liquor was not apt to be wrong. 

And as opportunities come to me to go 
round in homes and at public places, J 
find that.I do not oceupy a solitary posi- 
tion. The tendency to abstain from 
liquors is growing more and more among 
young men of to-day. The brightest 
young men I know, young men who are 
filling positions of power and promise, 
never touch a drop of beer, wines, or in- 
toxicants of any sort. And the young 
man who to-day makes up his mind that 
he will be on the safe side and adhere to 
strict abstinence will find that he is not 
alone. He has now the very best eletnent 
in business and social life in the largest 
cities of our land with him. 

He will not be chided for his principle, 
but through it will command respect. 

It. will not retard him in commercial 
success, but prove his surest help. 

It will win him no enemies, Dut brin 
him the friendships of upright men sot 
good women. 

It will win him surer favor than aught 
else in eyes which he will some time in 
his life think are the sweetest he has ever 
looked into. 

It will ensure him the highest commer- 
cial esteem and the brightest social posi- 
tion. 

And as it molds his character in youth, 
so will it develop him into a successful 
man and a godd citizen. 

Try it, my young friend, and see ! 

——————_—SOOO 

Do you know that you can 
buy a chimney to fit your lamp 
that will last till some acci- 
dent happens to it ? 

Do you knowthat Macbeth’s 
“pearl top ”’ or “‘ pearl glass ” 
is that chimney ? 

You can have it—your 
dealer will get it—if you insist 
on it. He may tell you it 
costs him three times as much 
as some others. That is true. 
He may say they are just as 
good. » Don’t you believe it— 
they may be better for him; 


he may like the breaking. 
Pittsburg. Guo. A, MacBaTH & Co. 





IMPORTERS A 





Largest and Finest Establishment of its 
kind in the United States. 


a fine line of Dinner and Tea Ware a 
Our line of 


the supply is limited. 


20th to 21st Street, 


O'NEILL'S, ‘new Fone 


ND RETAILERS. 


SPECIAL. 


When the reader of The Sunday School 
Times is in search of articles for personal 
or household use, he or she would do 
well to call and examine our many lines 
before purchasing elsewhere, for we feel 
sure we offer better value than any house 
in the United States. Our Millinery, Silk, 


p and Dress Goods Departments offer the 


latest styles and fabrics, Our House Fur- 
nishing,China, and Glassware Department 


is specially interesting to housekeepers at this time, inasmuch as we are offering 


t prices 50 per cent lower than elsewhere. 


IMPORTED CLASSWARE 
CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 


Fall and winter catalogues now ready. Sent to out-of- 
town residents free of charge. Send in your name early, as 


Paid packages delivered free of charge to any address within 75 miles of this city. 





6th Avenue, 20th to 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 


21st Street, New York. 
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durable than any other shoe ever sold at 
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atthe outside edge (as shown of cut), 
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DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LIST TO ANY ADDRESS. 


“THE EXTRA-FINE COTTON 


URING WARM WEATHER 


ZHALF-HOSE. 


SHAW STOCKING Co., Lowell, Mass, 














The GLASGO LACE THREAD OO. Conn 
distribute i Foomiame 32.000. Gold Cote toe the wa Send 1c. for Sample Spool 
"Peilled Lace Pheted Open to all weoldonte of the Ob Swiied Lace Favent, 


FALL DRESS GOODS 
The Swiss Novelties. 


In addition to most extensive lines of 
French, Scotch, and Irish Dress Goods, 
we have introduced for Autumn an im- 
portation of Novelties made in Switzer- 
land. These are meeting with great favor. 
Ten new cases opened for this week’s 
trade. 

Rich Woolens tufted with Velvet, all 
the new Cross Cords, Bayadere Cords, 
Velour, Vigoureaux, and Velour Russe, 
A special exhfbit of the new Bengalines, 
more beautiful than ever. Novel change- 
able effects. 

Fine grades of Plain, Goods, Rough 
Bisons, and Camel’s Hairs, as well as finc- 
faced fabrics, in the new Sultana Reds and 
“Santa Maria” Blues, A large variety of 
Handsome Plaids. 

We are also well supplied with Tweeds, 
Cheviots, and Tailor Suitings, in narrow 
stripes and fine mixtures, for those who 
prefer neat patterns in smaller designs, 


James McCreery & 60., 


Broadway and I1th Street, 
New York. 





The new shape in stockings. Save discomfort and 
Cornet, Illustrated price-list free. 
WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, Boston, Mass, 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


BAXTER C, SWAN 
CHURCH, HALL ax» LODGE 
FURNITURE 


an OREAS VARIETY: 
We a pel Seatings 
Fal it Obaien, ‘ ic and 


Write for information to 
24442 
se 46 Sogo o4 St. 


Church, Lodge,’ 
§, Parlor. 




















Pews, 

j ; ' | and 
sd Opera Chairs. 
Ty .C. SMALL 
ada | 6 Rt St. 
— Boston, Mass. 





XCELSIOR LANTERN, 


The Headlight of Education. 
With PATENT ARGAND LAMP, 


double concentric wick, or with oxy.- 


hyd. gas jet. Our MULTIFOCAL 


PATENT LENS makes the picture 
any desired size. 


Send for Catalogue to J. W. QUEEN & Co., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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St., Phila., Pa. 
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500 Yards. 








2000°°° Sain in Premiums. 









your NOT DEL Y Nos. 1, 2, or 8, 100. each. 
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Send for illustrated catalogue. 
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‘BUSTLE IS NOT INDUSTRY.” 


There is a right way and a wrong way to clean 
house. This picture shows the wrong way. Do 
you wish to know the right way? Buy a cake of 
Sapowio and try it in your next house-cleaning and 
you will appreciate the difference so 1s ach that you 
will never be without ndmiereees 











DON’T BE CHEATED! 
2 GOOD SENSE CORSET WAISTS 


Have Clamp Buckle at Bip for hose supporter. 


WORLD AIR 1OE FREE. 
aistaee map of tnkeags RY ao ee... 
picture and descriptic ion of alithe Fa bulld- 
Authentic and as good as those sold for50cts. 
f Benet ia nests ont pee seces 
‘or 


latoft 150 lots on & mo ay- 
mews akin Pr tH, Ch cage’? const — . 
s 10 
tofive other per Ee aihboett 
490 Chamber of eebett Mites 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
Home school for girls, 


ASHLEY HALL, Montvaic, Mass. 
Miss WHITTKMORE, Principal, 
MILITARY 


PENNSYLVANIA ZixizAny 


3ist year begins September 14, 18.2, 
Degrees in Civil Enginvering, Chemistry, and Arts. 
Thoroughly organized Pre paratory Department, 
Circulars of Col. C. E, HY ATT, Chester, Pa. 
FOR WOMEN, 


WELLS COLLEGE svzoxt's¥ 


fall courses of study. Location beautiful and 
Healthfe New building with modern improvements. 
Session begins September 21, 1892. Send for catalogue. 
E. 8, FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL. 


Roarding, day and college preparatory for girls. 
36th year opens Sepiember 23, For circular, addres. 
Mrs. Tiropora B. Ricnarps, Principal, 

Miss Sata Louise TRacy, A. M., Associate Principal, 
Ge mantown, Philade! phia. 


IRICKETT Cc COLLECE 
usindiss Ais 6h 2 SHORTHAND 


Goud tor € for C Sroedare ry Report of C 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 


Established In 1850. Twenty minutes from Phila- 
detphia, two hours from New York. 8 Septem- 
ber 2s. For circulars and reports apply incipals, 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FP. @®., PA. 


PEIRCE (COLLEGE 
or BUSINESS 
See aN SHORTHAND 


A high K ~3! euunee of peel ateeding complete 
9k) and Gurman. 
O Jive open a summer for + Hy =A. on and ah ime Apel rd 
tod lense, Fall term ay, 1992 Appl 


fue i? ete ow Shorthand Announcement. Gradu- 
ake Exercises, including Mr. Andrew »'s re- 
markable address on 


“THO. Petraor, Ph. D., Pounder, 
bert 5 Gheeinat Bexsst, Pulladelpiae 












































Record Building, 917-919 


“D0 NOT. STAMMER.” 


Philadelphia Institute endorsed by Postmaster- 
General Wanamaker, George W. Childs, proprietor 
Sg ans hia Public Ledger, Prof. Horatio C, Wood, 
M.D., LL.D., and Prof. Harrison Allen, M. D., Uni- 
A, of Pennsylvania. Refer also to John D. 
Wattles, publisher of. The Sunday School Times, 

Send for St page | pamphiet to Edwin &, John- 
ston, Prine pal, 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 








OSTON STAM MERING INSTITUTE and 
TRAINING-SCHOOL. Alwaysopen. Rich 
































If your carpet looks dingy and you wish to restore its colors to 
their original freshness, use Ivory Soap and tepid water; apply with 
use very little water so as not to saturate the 
After scrubbing lightly, rub the carpet with a cloth; wet 
frequently with clear water so as to take up the dirt and soap; wring 
out the cloth thoroughly before wetting it again. 


Coryricut 1892, 8¥ Tue Procrer & Gamate Co, 


a scrubbing brush; 
carpet. 





























and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


We Cut Down 


the price of Washing Powderfram 15 cts. a pound to 6 cts. # pound. 





Gold Dust 


Washing Powder 


R 


der than with ANY Soap or other 
Washing Powder, and at less than 


Your grocer will sell you a package—4 pounds—for 25 cents. 


Has Done It. 32557! 


cleaning and weekly washing can be 
done by Gold Dust Washing Pow- 


One Half the Cosf. 





N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., ‘PORTLAND, | ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKKE. 
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For Scholars. 


The Scholar’s Magazine. 


Specimen copies free. 


The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. 
InternationalSunday-school lessons. 


one which he would let alone. It is prepared 
than Lesson Leaves. Five or more copies, in a 
cents each per year. Specimen copies free. 


A 32 page monthly publication, containing wholesome home read 
ing for the scholars; also the International Sunday-school lessons. 
school literature, and is meeting with a hearty welcome. 
for five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per month, or twelve cents per year. 


Issued quarterly. 
In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim has been to present 
a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would undertake, rather than a complicated 
by a skilled worker at lesson-helps. 
package to one address, one cent each per quarter ; four 


It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 
Subscription price : Twenty-five cents a year ; 


16 pages. A brief help to the study of the 


It is cheaper, even, 





JOHN D. WATTLES, PuBLisHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ROCKLAND COLLEGE. **4o%.0x-7me- | 


Fer Young Ladies and Gentlemen. 
Beautiful location. Twenty-five miles from New 
York. Modern appointmenis. Preparatory, col- 
legiate, and business courses. Music, art, industrial 
work, type-writing, and physical culture. ‘An endow- 
mentaids ladies, Cc wa ig + I A un. A.M 19. 
ISTER, A. M. 


eae STREET 


1331 South Broad Stree‘. Philadelphia,” 
Enjovs a national reputation for the thoroughness and 
absolute safety of its methods. The Faculty of thirty 
professors is the best that money can procure. The 
appointments are nnsurpassed. Eighth year opens 
September 5, 1892. LoT nm bomnes free 

GILBERT Direeter. 








| 











ouTH BETHLEMEM, PA. Bishopthorpe, 
i a boarding and oh school for young ladies and 
girls. Prepares for co lege, or gives fall academic 
course. . 1. Wats, Principal. 


HOME *T° ¥. “ Sueceess in business life 
is at hs the reach of all who take a 
shosongh business college course by MAIL. Send 
6 cents for trial lesson and catalocue. BRYANT & 
STRATTON, 76 me nn aro St., Buffalo, N. -¥. 








MoRRIFTOWN, Rew JERSEY. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 

Miss Dana’s reopens Beptemiver 31. 
College ion. Resident French and Ger- 
man teac Thorough in<traction in English, 
with special l atvantnans in Art. Music, and Dert- 


Horlick’s 
Malted Milk 


A baby’s natural food contains no starch. \ 
artificial infant foods that thicken when cooked 
do. The infant stomach cannot digest starch, 
The t food is milk; cows’ milk forms hard 


prope: 
curds unless specially prepared. Malted Milk is 


ASpecial Food 


for babies prepared bs Our process to suit the 
delicate intant stomach, supplying the muscle, 
flesh and bone forming elements to the growing 
child. It is made of pure cows’ milk combined 
with wheat ag barley, and is physiologically 
and practicall rfect food for a growing 
baby. Use orlic *s Malted Milk 


For Babies 


and you will have thm thrifty, happy ai 
strong. It contains no starch, requires no cook- 
ing, merely mixing with hot water—it is clea an, 
compact, palatable and convenient. 

At all gists. Endotora by all physicians. Send 
to us for a free sample. 

THE MALTED MILK CO. 

LONDON, ENG. RACINE, Wis. 





Give THE BABDT 





1F YOU WISH your infant to be 
woll nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva- 
arsiage? creer. ae a Aged. 
ur Book for M 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS, f 


Malied free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., BOSTON, MASs. 


desidera- 
tum in Ridge’s Food. It is 
steam cooked, and so suited 
to the weakest stomach. Try 
it, dyspeptics, and be con- 
vinced that it will not cause 
distress. Sold by Druggists. 


~ CONSUMPTION | 


and ail lung diseases in the onsy sages, pre- 
vented by the use of ‘Win: 


HYPOPHOSPHITE oF LIME! AND SODA 
Itiea Pure Solution and will not dis- 
arrange the most vey stomach. 
Send for Circular. Price S&rers. 

BOrLD ke aap 


WINCHESTER a ‘CO. “Chemists 
William St., N. yy, 








AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, COMPANY’S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 








all other clatmes........ ................ 2,286,388.25 


Surplus over all Liabilities....... 307,152.28 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1892. 
$3,093,540.53. 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 
DIRECTORS: 

Thos. H, Montgomery, Char 

Israel Morris, Jos. E. Gillingham, 

Pemberton 8. Flutchinson, Sanmel Welsh, 

Alexander Biddle Charles 8. Whelen, 

__ Edward F. 1 Reale, Jr. 


What. we Offer Investors: 
property. 


security on city 
ROL Teo anes ae 
ra 
Our are all co 8 sin! ag fand plan, which 
HO. aa aATe Toan N “ABBOU TION 


H.F.MEWHALL, Manager ar Eastere Office 


633 DREXEL BUILD: 


les P. Perot, 





SARTE GyYMNastTics. Terms, incinding board, and 
tuition in English . Latin, and "Greek, $700. ‘ 








The Sunday Schoo! Times intends w admit only ete = are trustworth: 
ep 





ill refund to subs 





that they 








Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
bers any money lose thereby. 












